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NOTES AND STUDIES 


MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE. 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 


(continued). 


V. The movements of Jesus and his disciples and the crowd. 


THE present instalment of these Notes on Marcan Usage deals with 
what seems to me a singularly interesting feature of the Second Gospel 
in comparison and contrast with the other two Synoptic Gospels, namely 
the position and relative prominence which in the structure of the 
narrative attaches to the disciples or the Twelve. This prominence is 
not to all appearance the result of a conscious attempt on the evangelist’s 
part to emphasize it or in any way to advertise it: you might read the 
Gospel superficially without noticing it: but when once attention is 
drawn to it, it is seen to be there, and the natural and obvious explana- 
tion is that we have before us the experience of a disciple and apostle 
who tells the story from the point of view of an eyewitness and com- 
panion, who puts himself in the same group as the Master, who 
distinguishes the group of companions from the crowd at large. 
Matthew and Luke are Christian historians who stand away from the 
events, and concentrate their narrative on the central figure: in contrast 
with it other contrasts lose something of their importance, and on 
occasion the disciples and the crowd almost melt—as they never do in 
Mark—into one. 

The first and perhaps of ail the most significant distinction between 
the three Synoptists in this sphere is the distinction between the use of 
the plural and of the singular in the narrative of the movements of Jesus 
and his disciples. ‘Pwenty-one instances are enumerated in § 1 of these 
notes, in which the plural is used by Mark, denoting the coming and 
going of Jesus and his disciples—in fifteen of them the word is épyerOax 
or one of its compounds—followed at once by the singular in reference 
to Jesus alone. Obviously it was simpler and saved space to construct 
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226 THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
the whole sentence in the singular, and this is what the other Synoptists, 
concentrating attention on the Master, tend to do: on five occasions 
both substitute the singular for the plural, and on three more occasions 
Luke does so, while Luke five times and Matthew three times omit the 
whole clause containing the plural verb. The net result is that the 
retention of Mark’s plural is rare in Matthew, rarer still in Luke. And 
the scribes of Mark, whether affected by the presence of the singular in 
the Synoptic parallels, or influenced independently by the same motives 
as influenced Matthew and Luke, tend themselves too to get rid of the 
plural: and in one or two cases it is not unreasonable to allow ‘ Marcan 
usage’ a decisive voice and to accept the plural on what is apparently 
the weaker body of witness. 

Why then did our earliest Evangelist tell his story in the plural, not 
being himself one of the company who went about with Jesus, save 
because he is repeating the story of one to whom the plural came 
natural as being himself an actor in the events he relates? ‘We went 
across, and as he left the boat there met him...’ ‘Next morning 
after we had left Bethany he was hungry...’ ‘We come again to 
Jerusalem: and as he was walking up and down in the Temple...’ 
The mixture of nominatives is less glaring between the first person and 
the third—‘ we’ and ‘he’, instead of ‘they’ and ‘he’: and that may 
perhaps be the reason why St Mark so rarely writes ‘Jesus’. Peter 
would be content with ‘He’: there could be no question who was 
meant.’ 

In one passage in particular, i 29, ‘they left the synagogue and came 
into the house of Simon and Andrew with James and John’, the hypo- 
thesis that the third person plural of Mark represents a first person 
plural of Peter makes what as it stands is a curiously awkward phrase 
into a phrase which is quite easy and coherent. ‘ We left the synagogue 
and came into our house with our fellow-disciples James and John. 
My mother-in-law was in bed with fever, and he is told about her. . .’? 
So too, i 16, ‘ He saw me and Andrew my brother’. 

The usages of which details are given in the other sections of this 
paper are all intended to re-inforce the conclusion that Mark’s story is 
told as from a disciple and companion, while Matthew and Luke are 
less directly interested in that particular point of view. 

1 Mark very rarely writes 6 ’Iycois in narrative, not infrequently in the give and 
take of question and answer: though scribes have tried to insert it, e.g. xii 41. 
Matthew adds 6 “Ijcois not less than some forty times, especially at the beginning 
of a paragraph. Luke is even more sparing than Mark with 6 "Ingows, and like 
Mark, but oftener, makes use of airds, ‘He himself’, ‘The Master’, or better still 
a stressed ‘He’: it is almost equivalent to our use of the capital H. 

2 My colleague Mr Brightman points out to me that this suggestion was anti- 
cipated by Godet: see his Biblical Studies: New Testament ch. i § 2, p. 24. 
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In § ii nine passages are enumerated where the sentence begins with 
a singular verb in reference to our Lord and goes on to mention the 
disciples: and more often than not this mention of the disciples falls 
out in one or both of the derivative accounts. 

The passages collected in the following section (§ 3) differ only from 
these by the additional mention of the crowd. They witness to the 
more articulated conceptions of the Second Gospel: in later Gospels 
the lines become a little blurred and indistinct. Out of eleven passages 
there is practically none where something of the Marcan distinction of 
elements is not lost by both the other two evangelists. 

This definite articulation, characteristic of Mark, is further brought 
out with regard to ‘the crowd’, dxAos, in § v. Alone among the three 
Synoptists he uses the word only in the singular—the one exception in 
x 1 refers to the gathering together of crowds from different quarters— 
because he or his informant visualizes as a single whole the body of 
people who came together to hear Jesus, and according to their numbers 
on each occasion describes them as ‘a crowd’ or ‘a big crowd’ or 
‘a considerable crowd’ or ‘a very big crowd’. Mark never uses the 
definite article in the nominative, 5 dyAos, was 6 dyAos (at any rate till 
the scene shifts to Jerusalem), except in relation to an indefinite ‘crowd’ 
mentioned just previously." They are not a fixed quantity, so to say, 
not 6 dxAos but éxAos, a necessary element in the picture but a variable 
and varying one. To the other evangelists, or at any rate to Matthew, 
they are a stereotyped but vague generality, ‘the multitudes ’. 

A similar conclusion results from the study of the word dxoAov@eiy in 
§ vi. In Mark this verb has ordinarily something still about it to 
suggest the literal sense: it is never used of the crowds—as it is in the 
other Synoptists—but only of the call to ‘leave all and follow’ Jesus. 
And more significant still are the changes which the two later Synoptists 
make by introducing dxeAov@eiy of the disciples ‘following’ Jesus, where 
Mark had spoken of Jesus and the disciples as a single group ; see iv 36, 
ix 38. 

Finally, as to the terms used of the disciples themselves, St Mark’s 
Gospel reveals its archaic and primitive character by its predominant 


1 6 dxAos in iii 20 (but note éxAos N*C with W-H margin) would refer to the 
mA00s mods of iii 8: in ix 25 (but again 6xAos 8° B D A) to the 6xAov moAwyv of ix 14: 
mas 5 dxXos (SxA0s D*) ii 13 to the woAAoi of ii 2 and the da rdv dxAov of ii 4: mas 6 
éxAos of iv 1b to d6xAos qAcioros earlier in the same verse, and in ix 15 to éxAov 
moduv of ix 14. In xv 8 Dak give, for ‘the crowd’, ‘the whole crowd’. In 
oblique cases the article is of course essential, and implies nothing as between éxAos 
and 6 éxAos: e.g. in ii 4 da rdv dyAov was the only possible phrase, just like ‘ because 
of the crowd’ in English. You could not say &’ dxAov, ‘ because of a crowd’. 

2 Of the crowd Matt. iv 25, viii 1, xii 15, xiv 13, xix 2, xx 29; Lk. vii 9, ix 11: 
and of the disciples Matt. viii 23, Lk. ix 49, xxii 39. 
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use of the phrase ‘ his disciples’ (§ iv below); whereas the other Gospels 
tend to introduce the absolute statement ‘the disciples’, a usage which 
doubtless goes back to a very early stage in the separate history of the 
Christian Society but does not go:back to the time of the Ministry 
itself. And St Mark’s Gospel is distinguished again from the other two 
by its fondness, especially in the later chapters, for the phrase oi dadexa, 
which comes to all appearance to be practically a synonym, during the 
last journey to Jerusalem and at Jerusalem, for ‘the disciples’. 


i. The impersonal plural, followed by the singular. 


I. 1 21 Kai eiowopevovra cis Kadapvaovip. ai edfis trois caBBaow 
éidacxev cis THY TLvaywyyv. 

The plural is found in all authorities save fam. 1 Origen and a very 
few others (om. syr-sin). Matthew omits the notice entirely : Luke gives 
the singular ; but as the call of the first disciples comes at a later point 
in his story, he was naturally bound to do so. 

2. 1 29, 30 Kai edOis &« THs cvvaywyys e&edovres HAOov cis Tv oikiav 
Xipwvos ... Kai eds A€yovow atta... 

eéedovres . . . HAOov NBACLA Vulg. with W-H text: BDW® 
fam. 1, fam. 13 and the Old Latins and Armenian éfeAOav . . . #AGev: 
syr-sin combines the two readings ‘and he went forth . . . and they 
came’, and so | ‘et protinus egrediens de synagoga uenerunt’: a and 
the Sahidic are defective. Matthew and Luke both have the singular. 
It is so much ‘more probable that the singular would have been substi- 
tuted for the plural by scribes of Mark than vice versa, that, in spite of 
the strong authority for éfeA@ow . . . 7AGev, I can feel little doubt that 
W-H are right in putting the plural in their text.’ 

3. V 1, 2 wat AAGov eis TO wépay .. . Kai €£eAOdvTos avTod éx Tov mAoiov 
edbis iryvryncey aitd .. . 

7AGe C LW A etc. syr-sin. Matthew omits the first clause altogether : 
Luke has the plural with Mark. External authority and intrinsic pro- 
bability combined are decisive for 7AGov. 

4. V 38 Kal épyovra: cis tov olkoy tov dpyiovvaywyou' Kai Oewpei 
OopvBor . . . 

épxovraas NA BC D1 33, the better half of Old Latin MSS (bei) 
Vulg. and Sahidic: épyeraa LW@acffarm: def. syr-sin. Matthew 
and Luke both substitute the singular. There is no doubt about the 

1 I hope to recur in another number of the Journat to this subject, and to 
examine the theory urged by Eduard Meyer in his important work Ursprung und 
Anfange des Christentums, that ol panrai (abrod) and of du5exa indicate two separate 
sources employed by St Mark. As far as I can see at present, this theory has no 
adequate basis at all. 

2 In Mk, ii 13 N* gives éfMAOov for é{7jAdev: but though it may conceivably be 
right, the authority is too slight to justify the inclusion of the passage in this list. 
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reading in Mark: exactly the same instinct which actuated the other 
two Synoptists accounts for the reading of the minority. 

5+ Vi 53, 54 Kat duarepdcavres éxi ri yi FAGov cis Tevvnoapér xai 
mpocwppicOnaav. Kat eeAOdvtwv airav éx rod zAoiov cibis exvyvovtes 
auTov.. 

Luke is now defective : Matthew retains the first plurals, duarepdcavres 
7AGov, but drops the other two as superfluous detail.' 

6. viii 22 xai épyovra: eis ByOoaiddy. Kai pépovow aird... 

épxovraa BBC DLWA® fam. 13 Latins Sahidic Armenian: épyerax 
88* A syr-sin etc. Again no doubt at all: but again we note the per- 
sistent inclination by some or other witnesses to substitute the singular. 
There are no Synoptic parallels. 

J. iX 14, 15 Kal €AOdvres pods Tors pabyras ldov dyAov wodiv .. . Kai 
cibis mas 6 dxAos iddvres airov e&eOapByoar. 

éMOovres . . . lov SN BLWAk sah arm: é\Oiw ... dev AC DO 
and all latins except k, etc.: syr-sin, as in no. 2, gives a conflate reading 
‘when he came to his disciples, they saw by them a great multitude’. 
Both Matthew and Luke keep the plural of Mark, though Matthew, as 
on some other occasions, omits all mention of the multitude. There 
are only eight witnesses (or nine, if we count syr-sin) for the plural in 
Mark, but their quality makes up for their quantity. Note that k is the 
only MS of the Westerns (in the literal sense) in the group: it preserves 
on not a few occasions a purer text than D. 

8. ix 30 KdxeiOey e&eADdvres waperopedovto Sua rHs TaAAalas, cai odK 
nOerev iva Tis yvot. 

This time there is no variation in our witnesses, and Matthew, too, 
retains the plural: Luke omits the whole clause, perhaps because he is 
going a few verses later to introduce his special story of the ascent to 
Jerusalem. 

Q. ix 33 Kal 7AOov cis Kadapvaovp: Kai év rH oixia yevopevos érynpwra 
abrovs ... 

7AGov & B D W fam. 1 the best Old Latins (a bik) with Vulgate and 
Sahidic: #A@ev ACLA® etc. Matthew and Luke both omit the 
details of the arrival at Capernaum and entry into the house. Once 
more there is no doubt about the reading. 

10. x 32 hoav St év TH 686 dvaBaivovres cis “IepordAvpa, Kai fv mpodywv 
abrods 5 "Inaois . . . kai rapadaBov mad rors dudexa . . . 

The form of the sentence precluded any temptation to scribes of Mark 
to evade the plural: but Matthew changes dvaBaivoyres to dvaBaivwy 
and goes straight on with wapéAaBey trois dadexa, while Luke omits 


1 From vii 24 to vii 37—the visit to Tyre, and return from Tyre to the sea of 
Galilee—the story is told throughout in the singular. May not our Lord have 
made this excursion alone and unaccompanied ? 


oe 
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everything which precedes rapoAaBwv. Thus in both of them the plural 
entirely disappears. 

11. x 46 Kai Epyovrac eis ‘leperyw. Kai éxropevopévov airod amd 
‘Tepetx® .. . 

épxeraer D with most of the Old Latins (but not ck) syr-sin and 
Origen. Matthew keeps the plural: Luke replaces the plural by the 
singular. 

12. xi I xai Gre éyyilovow «is ‘IepordAvpa . . . dmooré\Ac do tov 
pabyrav avrov. 

A very limited group, D and the Old Latins (with the exception of a), 
substitutes the singular, at the same time changing the present to a past 
tense : k, for the first time since it has come to our assistance (from 
no. 7 onwards), deserts the plural. As in no. 11, Matthew retains the 
plural, while Luke gives jyywe. 

1g. xi 11 Kai eioHAOov «is ‘lepowdAvpa eis 70 iepov. Kai repiBAeWdpevos 
mwavtTa.. 

Here I read the plural with a very small group, @i (cum introissent) 
k (et introiuerunt): syr-sin as in nos. 2 and 7, combines plural and 
singular ‘and they entered Jerusalem, and he entered the Temple’. 
All our other authorities, with Matthew and Luke, have the singular. 
But, on the strength of ‘Marcan usage’, I venture to believe that the 
three authorities which give the plural are right. 

14. Xi 12 kal rH éravpwov efeAOovrwv airav ard ByOavias ércivacer. 

The only recalcitrant witnesses here are Dbc ff—not however 
adik. Thus the older Old Latins go with our Greek authorities: 
the ungrammatical égeA@ovra of D, where d has cum exissent, may 
safely be neglected. Matthew has the singular: Luke has no parallel. 

15. xi 15 kai Epyovra eis ‘lepoodAvpa. ai cioeA Oi cis 7d iepdov Hptaro 
éxBadrAew .. « 

The singular is only offered by D (again against its Latin column 
intrauerunt) bi and syr-sin. Matthew and Luke both omit the first 
clause, and therewith the plural, entirely. 

16. xi 19, 20, 21 é£eropevovro ééw Tis Toews" Kal Taparropevdpevor Tpwi 
el8ov riv ovKiv ... kai dvapvyoGeis 6 Teérpos Aéyer adTd . . . 

éferopevovreo ABW AW 124 565 cd arm W-H text: é&eropevero the 
rest (with @k sah syr-sin). There is no parallel in the other Synoptists 
to account for the singular: and as raparopevopevor efdov is quite certain, 
it is just possible that éferopevovro is a scribal assimilation to this 
following plural, and that éferopevero is original here. Decision is 
therefore less easy than usual. 

IJ. Xi 27 nal épxovrar mddw eis ‘IepoodAvpa. ai év To iep@ mepura- 
TOUVTOS avTOD... 


épxerar Only D with all the older Old Latins (be ffik) except a: 
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compare no. 12 above. Matthew has the singular: Luke omits the first 
phrase, and so retains only the singular. 

18. xiv 18 Kai dvaxewpévwv airov cai éoOdvrwv 6 “Incots' rev... 

Matthew retains (omitting dvaxepévwv xai), Luke puts dvérecev 
(singular) into a previous verse, and thus gets rid again of the plural. 

19. xiv 22 kai éoOidvrwr airav AaBiv aprov . . . 

Matthew retains plural and singular: Luke again omits the phrase 
containing the plural. 

20. xiv 26, 27 Kal tpvycavres eépd\Oov . . . Kal A€yer adrods 6 
"Ingots... 

Matthew again retains unchanged: Luke again omits iyvjoarres and, 
instead of ‘they went out’, writes ‘he went out and they followed’. 

21. xiv 32 Kai épxovra: eis 7d xwpiov ob Td dvopa TeOonpavel: ai éyer 
trois pabyrais airod . 

No variation in the text of Mark: but both Matthew and Luke 
change plural into singular. 

Of the fourteen passages where our authorities differ, B is right in 12, 
N in 11, W in 10, @ in g, sah in 11, a in 8, d in 8: k in six out of nine 
where it is extant. D and syr. sin have the worst record: on three 
occasions running, 14 15 16, d is right where D is wrong. 


ii. Zhe singular followed by mention of the disciples (or the Twelve). 


I. 135, 36 wai mpwi évvvya Atay dvacras e&pAOev .. . kai karediwger abrov 
Sipwv Kai of per’ abrod. They are not yet ‘the disciples’, still less ‘the 
Twelve’, but ‘Simon and his companions’. Peter takes the first place— 
or it was Peter who told the story, ‘I and my companions’. There is 
no parallel in Matthew, while in Luke (iv 42) oi 6yAo: take the place of 
Sipwv Kai of per’ aibrod, 

2. ii 15 Kal yiverar xataxeioba abrov év TH oixig airov, Kai moAdoi 
reAo@vat kai dpaprwroi cwvaveKxewTo TO “Incod Kai trois pabyrais abrov. 

Matthew repeats Mark’s statement : Luke omits the mention of the 
disciples. 

3 ii 23 Kai éyévero airov . . . raparopeverOar da Tov Gropipwr, Kai oi 
pabyrai airod npgavro.. . 

The mention of the disciples at this point is necessary to the story, 
and is repeated by both the other Synoptists. 

4. iii 7 Kai 6 "Inodis pera tov pabyrav airod dvexwpycer . . 

It is Matthew on this occasion who omits mention of the disciples, 
while Luke follows Mark by retaining it. 


1 § "Ingois is omitted by ae ff syr-sin, and the place of the words varies in our 
other authorities : see p. 2 note 1 above. 
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5- Vir wal éfmdOev exeiOev wai Epyera cis rv watpida airod Kai dxoXov- 
Gotew aire oi pabyrai adrov. 

Matthew is wholly silent about the disciples here, because they play 
no part in the episode. Luke, too, omits them, and necessarily, for he 
transfers this visit to Nazareth to a point in his history (iv 16) before 
the call of any of the disciples. 

6. viii 27 wat éfpAOev 6 “Iygois xai of pabyrai airod cis ras Kopas 
Kawwapias ris PiAGrrov. 

The question to the disciples ‘Whom do men say that I am ?’ is of 
course an integral part of this story, and all three Evangelists mention 
them in that connexion: but in the introductory phrase Matthew drops 
the allusion to them. 

J. X 13 Kal mpooépepoy airG maidia . . . of 5¢ pabyrai éxeripnoav 
avrois . 

The rebuke by the disciples being necessary to the episode, it is 
retained by both the derivative accounts. 

8. xiv 12, 13 kai TH mpwTy jpépa Tov dlipwv . . . A€yovew aid oi 
pabyrai airov- Tot béXas dredOdvres Erowpdowper . . « 

Strictly speaking, this passage does not fulfil the requirement of 
singular before plural: but I include it here for purposes of comparison 
with St Luke, for it illustrates again the underlying principle that Mark 
tells the story from the point of view of the disciples. While Matthew 
exactly reproduces, Luke omits the initiative of the disciples, and writes 
(xxii 7, 8) 7AOev 82 } Hepa tov aLipuv ... Kai dréoreder .. . 

Q. xiv 17 Kai dias yevopevys Epxerar pera tov Sddexa . 

The other two Synoptists agree, save that for ‘the Twelve’ Matthew 
substitutes ‘the twelve disciples’, Luke ‘the apostles ’. 

These variations are instructive. Mark uses of dudexa ten times: 
iii 14, 16 éroinoer [rods] dudexa, iv 10 of repi abrov ov Trois dudeKa, Vi 7 mpo- 
oxaXeirar Tovs Swdexu, ix 35 Kabicas épwvnoer Tors Sudexa, X 32 tapakaBov 
awddw rovs Sudexa, xi 11 éfpAOev cis ByOaviay pera trav Swdexa, xiv 10 “lovdas 
"IoxapwO 6 els rev dudexa, xiv 17 (the passage under discussion), xiv 20 
els trav 8idexa 6 éuBarrdopevos per’ éyod, XIV 43 tapayivera 6 “lovdas, cis 
tov dedexa—and only once’ oi drécroAn, and that on the special 
occasion when they returned from the Missionary Journey, vi 30, where 
the noun corresponds to the #pgaro airots dxooréAAcw dio dvo of vi 7 
(cf. iii 15, of the purpose of the call of the Twelve, iva drooréAAy airois 
xypvooew ...): neither of dudexa pabyrai nor of dudexa drdoroAo OCCUTS 
in his Gospel. In other words drdcrodos has not lost with him its 


1 In Mk. iii 14 the words ods «ai dwoorédous wvdpacer, in spite of the strong 
authority for them (XB A® 28 Ferrar group sah), are in my judgement nothing 
but an insertion borrowed from Lk. vi 13. They are omitted by Tischendorf with 
A DLW 1 33 all latins (O.L. and Vulg.) syr-sin arm. 
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original sense of ‘ missionary’, and there were other qualified ‘ mission- 
aries’ in the early Church besides the Twelve, while of dudexa ‘the 
Twelve’ is the special phrase which in the latter part of his Gospel 
(side by side with oi pa®yrai airod) denotes the small company of those 
whom the Master had singled out for closest intimacy and training as 
his representatives. Here the Pauline epistles are the best commentary 
on Marcan usage. St Paul does not use oi dédexa himself: but we find 
the phrase in the Creed-summary of 1 Cor. xv 5, which he had ‘ received ’ 
from, and shared with, those who were in Christ before him. Similarly 
St Paul recognizes the original sense of dwdécrodos as a ‘ missionary’ 
‘one formally sent’ (2 Cor. viii 23, Phil. ii 25), and can even write, in 
the additions which he makes in 1 Cor. xv 6-8 to the inherited Creed- 
form, trois drooréAos raow (verse 7) in contrast to trois dudexa of 
verse 5. 

On the other hand Matthew never uses the phrase oi dudexa (save in 
the phrase <fs rév dSddexa xxvi 14 = Mk. xiv ro, and xxvi 47 = Mk. 
xiv 43), but always oi dudexa pabyrai, Matt. x 1, xi 1, xx 17’, xxvi 20, or 
oi dwdexa dadarodo, Matt. x 2: in Matt. x 5 rovrovs rovs dédexa may 
seem an exception, but it takes up of ddédexa drdarodo of verse 2. That 
is to say, though Matthew can say els rév dadexa or otro: of dHdexa, he 
never says oi dHdexa simpliciter. Like Mark, he only uses dméarodos 
once, but it is significant that on that one occasion (x 2) it is in refer- 
ence to the call of ‘the twelve apostles’: cf. Apoc. xxi 14 ‘the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb’. 

Luke does not share Matthew’s avoidance of the phrase ‘ the Twelve’: 
Lk. viii 1, ix 1°, ix 12, xviii 31, xxii 3, xxii 47. But he is the first 
evangelist to introduce, as an alternative to ‘the disciples’ or ‘the 
Twelve’ the additional phrase ‘the Apostles’—which in the Acts he 
uses of course quite regularly and consistently—Lk. ix 10 [= Mk. vi 30], 
xvii 5, xxii 14, xxiv 10. . Like Matthew, but unlike Mark, he uses the 
noun ‘apostles’ in connexion with the Calling of the Twelve, vi 13. 

Our passage, Mk. xiv 17 = Matt. xxvi 20 = Lk. xxii 14, is therefore 
of special interest as indicating characteristic usages of the three 
Synoptists, of dddexa, of Sddexa pabyral, of érdorodo. 


1 rods dwdexa pabnrads BC W 28 33 Ferrar group latins (O.L. and Vulg.) sah and 
W-H margin. The authority would be preponderant, even without the argument 
from Matthaean usage. Omission of paénrds is due to the influence of the parallel 
texts in Luke and Mark... 

2 There is good, and perhaps sufficient, authority for adding dmoorddovs, 
SC L@ 33 Ferrar group ace Vulg. 
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iii. Zhe Lord, the disciples, and the multitude. 


I. lii 9 wai elev rots pabyrais airod iva wAoupiov tpocKaprepy aiTo 
dua Tov GxAov, iva py OALBwow airov. 

Mention of the disciples at this moment disappears entirely from 
Matthew and Luke. It had, in fact, no point save as a personal 
reminiscence. 

2. iv I, 2, 10 Kal oyvdyerat mpds abrov dxdos mAEioTos . . . Kai was 6 
dxAos mpos tiv Oddaccay éxi THs yas oav. Kai édidacxev abrois év tapa- 
Bodais wodAd .. . Kai Gre éyéveto Kata povas, Hpwrev abrov of repi adrov 
ov trois dudexa Tas tapaBodds. 

Here in Mark we have four elements, the Lord, the Twelve, the 
disciples outside the Twelve, and lastly the multitude. The inter- 
mediate elements distinguished by Mark—the Twelve are now a group 
by themselves among the disciples, but they are not yet isolated into 
a separate company—are massed together both by Matthew (‘the 
disciples’) and Luke (‘his disciples’). All three share mention of the 
‘crowd’, but Luke suppresses all details, and even in Matthew the detail 
disappears that the crowd was unusually big, rAcioros. “OyAor rodAos is 
a sort of standing phrase with him (Matt. iv 25, viii 1, xiii 2 [our 
passage], xv 30, xix 2), though he does employ 6 zAcioros dyAos in 
xxi 8. 

3- iv 34 xupis 5é rapaBorjs ot« éAdAe airois, kat’ idiav dé Trois idios 
pabyrais éréAvey ravra. 

Luke is not parallel here: Matthew retains the first or negative part 
of the sentence and caps it with a prophecy (Ps. Ixxviii [Ixxvii] 2), but 
says nothing of the interpretation to the disciples. 

4. iv 35, 36 Kai A€yer airois . . . AvéAOwper cis Td repay. Kal adévres 
Tov dxAov rapadapBavovow adrov ws hv év TO tHoiw. 

Both Matthew and Luke are silent as to the action of the disciples ; 
ddévres and rapadapBdvovow alike disappear. In Luke the ‘crowd’ 
drops out as well. 

5. viit7 Kwai Gre ciopAOev «is [Tov] olxov azo Tod OyAov, exnpwrwv adrov oi 
pabyrai aitod tiv rapaBoAnv. 

We have reached the long lacuna in Luke: Matthew, who has 
inserted additional matter since the mention of the summoning of the 
crowd (Mk. vii 14 = Matt. xv ro) has no place here for the crowd, and 
loses the characteristic Marcan contrast of éyAos and pa@yrat. 

6. viii 1 wdAw wodAod SxAov GvTos Kai pi éxovrwv ti daywow, Tpoc- 
xaheodpevos Tovs pabyras A€ye adrois . . . 

There is, as before, no Luke: Matthew retains the substance, but by 
compressing misses Mark’s juxtaposition of ‘ crowd’ and ‘disciples’. 
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7. Vill 9, 10 joay 5é os Terpaxuryxidior Kai dréAvoev aitovs. Kal edOis 
éuBas [airas] eis 75 wAotov pera Tov pabyrav abrod HAGE... 

Matthew for the rest copies Mark meticulously, but he omits the 
disciples altogether and emphasizes his concentration on the Lord and 
the multitude by repeating the noun dxAos (rois dxAous for airois). 

8. vili 34 Kal mpooxadeodpevos Tov dxAov ov Tois pabyrais abrod elrev 
GQuTOUS .. «+ 

Mark’s characteristic combination of the crowd and the disciples fails 
as usual to find full echo in the other two Synoptists : for Matthew here 
omits the crowd, and Luke groups both elements together under the 
common heading zavras. 

Q. ix 14 Kai é\Odvres rpos Tors pabyris eldov 6yXov Todi TeEpi adrous . . . 

Mark is careful to note that Jesus, who had selected three of the 
disciples to accompany him on the Mount of the Transfiguration, now 
once more reunited the company. That does not in itself interest the 
other Synoptists : both of them note the crowd, neither of them says 
anything at this stage of the disciples. 

10. x 46 xai éxropevopévov avrov amd ‘lepery® Kai tov pabyrav airov 
Kat OxAov ixavod .. . 

Matthew (xx 29) avoids the separate mention of ‘disciples’ by the 
use of the plural participle éxopevoyévwy airay, and connects the 
‘crowd’ by the expedient of his favourite word dxoAovééw.' Luke con- 
centrates attention on the principal actors, Jesus and the blind beggar, 
leaves out the disciples altogether, but skilfully introduces the crowd 
when the blind man hears it passing by. 

II. xii 41-43 Kai xabioas xarévavti Tov yalopvAakiov eHewper ras b dxAos 
BadXe xadxov .. . Kai €XMotoa pia xypa rrwyy éBadrev ... Kat mporxade- 
oapevos Tors pabyras abrod <lrev . . 

Matthew omits the whole story. Luke tells it without any specific 
reference to the disciples. 


¥ 


iv. * His disciples’ ‘ the disciples’ (oi pabyrai airot, of wabyrai ). 


Very early in the history of the Christian Society, paOyrijs, of pabyrai, 
became the regular term for an individual follower of Jesus of Nazareth 
or for the members of the Society generally: and it is so used through- 
out the Acts. It is earlier than the word ‘Christian’, which, being of 
Latin or Greek coinage, belongs only to the period when Christianity 
began to establish itself in Gentile centres: Acts xi 26 éyévero . . . xpy- 
pariocat mpwrus év “Avtioxeia tos pabyras Xpurtiavois. As contrasted 
with ‘ Nazarene’, it is the term which the followers of Jesus used of 


1 On dxodovdeiv see below p. 238. 
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themselves, while to the Jews they were ‘the Nazarenes’, Acts xxiv 5 
Tpwrocrarny THs Tav Nalwpaiwy' aipéecews. 

But originally, when ‘disciples’ collected first round Jesus of 
Nazareth, his were not the only disciples. There were ‘ disciples 
of John’, there were ‘disciples of the Pharisees’, Mk. ii 18, Lk. v 33, 
vii 18, xi 1, Jo. i 35, iii 25 ; and therefore the followers of Jesus in his 
Ministry were not ‘the disciples’ but ‘ his disciples’, not oi pafyrai but 
ot pabyrai airod. 

This was of course the phraseology of the Jews*: *Why are the 
disciples of John and the disciples of the Pharisees fasting, but thy 
disciples are not fasting?’ ‘ Why do not thy disciples walk according 
to the tradition of the elders?’ ‘I said to thy disciples that they should 
cast it out’; Mk. ii 18, vii 5, ix 18. It is that of Jesus himself: ‘ Where 
is the guest-chamber where I may eat the passover with my disciples?’ 
(Mk. xiv 14 and parallels): ‘ he cannot be my disciple,’ Lk. xiv 26. 
But it is also the phraseology of the earliest stratum of the evangelic 
narrative. Mark writes of pafyrai airod some thirty-two times out of 
about forty: Luke has oi pa@yrai airot rather oftener than oi paOyrai, of 
which the first independent occurrence is Lk. ix 18: Matthew too, 
though his divergence from Marcan usage is much greater, uses oi 
pa@yrai airod consistently until Matt. xiii 10: and even in the latest of 
the Gospels oi zafyrai without airoi is not found in St John till xi 7. 
That is to say, at one end of the evangelic tradition St Mark’s Gospel 
distinguishes itself by its close adherence to the archaic phrase, at the 
other St Matthew’s is the only Gospel where of pa@yrai without atrod 
becomes preponderant, especially in the nominative (Matt. xiii ro, 
xiv 15 19 (dis) 22, xv 12 33 36 (dis), xvi 5, xvii 6 10 13 19, xviii 1, 
xix IO 13 25, xxi 6 20, xxiv 3, xxvi 8 17 35 56). 

It may be worth while just to examine the few exceptions in St Mark, 
for some of them are not really exceptions at all. 

iv 34 car idiav dé rots idious paOyrais éréAvey wavra. Here obviously 
idious takes the place of airoi. 

vi 41 édi8ov ois paPyrais. In the middle of the story of the Feeding 


1 Na{wpaios is the only form known to Matthew, John, and Acts: Na{apnvds the 
only form in Mark: Luke in his Gospel uses Na{apyvés iv 34 (= Mk. i 24), 
Na{wpaios xviii 37 (= Na{apyvés Mark x 47), while in xxiv 19 the authorities are 
divided between the two forms. As we know, Na{apnvdés Nazarenus was the form 
which established itself in Greek and Latin usage. It looks as though Na(wpaios 
was the word used in the early period in Jewish circles, in place of which Mark, 
writing for Roman and Gentile readers, substituted the form intelligible to them. 

? It is hardly credible that Matthew can have made the Jews say (xxvii 64) to 
Pilate ‘lest the disciples come and steal him away’, in spite of ® B (unsupported 
indeed here by any other authorities), Tischendorf and W-H text, though not their 
margin ; and we must certainly read with all other witnesses of ya@yrai abrov. 
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of the Five Thousand, the full phrase occurring just before, vi 35, and 
just after, vi 45. 

Vili I mpooxaderdyevos tovs pabyrds. Add probably airod with 
A B W@ sah syr-sin (African Latin is defective). 

ix 14 éAOovres rpds rovs pabyrds. Here the omission of aéroi is really 
natural, because three of the apostles were already with our Lord. 

X 10, 13 are certainly exceptions to the ordinary usage. Like the 
other evangelists, Mark it would ‘seem tired of the repetition of adroi. 
Perhaps we may also take into account the consideration that oi pa@yrai 
at this point of the Gospel has become simply equivalent to ‘the 
Twelve’: Mark would never have written, like Luke at the Entry into 
Jerusalem (xix 37), dav 7d rAHO0s rav pabyrav. 

x 24 ot 8& paSyrai may simply take up rois pabyrais airoi of verse 23 : 
but some good authorities actually add airod, D@1 Old Latins (in- 
cluding k). 

xiv 16 é&mAOov of pabyrai Kai HABov. Not ‘the disciples’ generally, but 
the two particular disciples who had been commissioned for the purpose. 


v. ‘ Zhe crowd’, or ‘ the Multitudes’. 


dxAos (6xAox) is found thirty-seven times in Mark, forty-eight times in 
Matthew, thirty-nine times in Luke. Allowing for the relative lengths 
of the three Gospels, the preponderance is clearly with Mark. Thus in 
the story of Jairus’s daughter he uses dyAos five times (v 21-31): 
‘a big crowd gathered’, ‘a big crowd followed’, the woman ‘ came in 
the crowd ’, Jesus ‘turned about in the crowd ’, the disciples remonstrate 
‘You see the crowd, and yet...’ Luke reduces the five occasions to 
three, Matthew (whose compression of the whole episode is unusual 
even for him) has the word only once. 

In Mark the noun is with one exception used in the singular: the 
crowd is visualized as one, and an ascending scale of adjectives zoAvs, 
ixavds, wAcioros, defines on occasion its size. The single exception, x 1 
ouvropevovrat maw 6xAo1, perhaps emphasizes the numbers who collected 
from different directions on the journey through Peraea, where our 


Lord was known by report but not personally. Matthew, on the other — 


hand, prefers the vaguer and more general plural (thirty-one plural to 
seventeen singular) : Luke uses both indifferently. 

Of Mark’s adjectives woAvs is of course the commonest, ‘a big 
crowd’ (v 21, 24, vi 34, Vili 1, ix 14). Matthew, too, has both dyAos 
mroAvs and, more commonly, 6xAo: woAAoi. Luke like Mark prefers the 
singular, having éxAo woAAof only with a ovw-verb (v 15 ovvipxorro, 
xiv 25 [= apparently Mk. x 1] cvveropevovro). 
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Mark has once é zoAis dxAos, xii 37, where the rendering ‘ the common 
people heard him gladly’ (A.V.) is probably just what Mark meant.’ 

wieioros SxAos Once, iv 1, with 8 BCLA: Matthew once (xxi 8) 6 
mXetoros 6xXos. 

dxAos ixavéds once, x 46. It is a favourite epithet with Luke, and 
he employs it with dyAos Lk. vii 12, Acts xi 24, 26, xix 26. 

mas & dxAos ii 13, iv 1, ix 15, xi 18. Matt. xiii 2 (= Mk. iv 1), 
Lk. vi 1g, xiii 17. Note the idiom by which this phrase governs 
a plural verb, Mk. iv 1 joav NBC LA @ 33 d, ix 15 iddvres efebapByoar 
NRBCDLWA (@ idiv efebauBnoav) fam. 1 and fam. 13, 28, 33, 
abcd ffi*sahsyr-sin, xi 18 éferAjocovro SN Acsah syr-sin, Lk. vi 19 
8 BLW be(I) vulg. sah: i.e. Mark 2 (3) out of 4, Luke 1 out of 2. 

For other instances of the same idiom see iii 7, 8 xai woAd zAnOos 

. 2 rdiOos modu, dxotovres oa éxoie, 7AGov mpds airdv: and perhaps 
xv r where I suspect that a stop should be put after ypayparéwy, and 
a fresh clause begin xai dAov 76 cvvédpiov Syoavtes tov ‘Incoiv dryveyxay. 

Luke can use dxAos or zA7G0s of disciples (Lk. vi 17, xix 37): Mark 
never does. ‘Disciples’ are always to Mark a limited company. 


vi. Zhe word ‘to follow’, déxodovbeiv. 


“AxoAov@eiv has of course in all the Gospels the possibility of a meta- 
phorical or spiritual sense, in which the literal sense tends almost to be 
forgotten. Instances in St Mark are the call of the apostles Simon 
and Andrew i 18, the call of the rich young man x 21, the summons of 
Jesus to all who would ‘ follow him’ that they should take up the cross 
viii 34, the profession of St Peter that he and his fellow-apostles had 
‘left all and followed him’ x 28. 

But the notable points about the ‘Marcan usage’ of dxoAovbeiv 
appear to be (i) that the literal sense is in some passages obviously the 
only one ; (ii) that it is not obscurely present in the background in 
the instances of the metaphorical use—‘to follow about’; (iii) that, 


1 L.S. quote 6 Aeds 6 wodds from Lucian Rhet. Praec. 17. 

2 Vulg. codd. opt. (A * F H* Y St Gall) ‘ stupefactus est expauerunt’. That is to 
say, either St Jerome had not made up his mind between the two alternatives, or 
more probably he meant to correct the O. L. expauerunt into the singular stupe- 
factus est, and his amanuensis failed to make his intention clear. 

3 HxoA0vOncer (-av) in the editions is I think an insertion from Matthew iv 25 
(xii 15): see immediately below, p. 239. But even if it is genuine, some of the 
oldest authorities who give the word (NC, followed by Tischendorf) give it in 
the plural. Luke, who is fond of 7Aj60s, rarely uses the plural with it (Lk. xix 37), 
though on two occasions he appears to combine plural and singular, Lk. xxiii 1 «ai 
dvaordy Gray 7d mARO0s adréaw fyayov ab’rév én Tov TlaAGrov, Acts xxi 36 jxodovda Td 
wAHO0s TOU Aaov KpacovTes. 
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with one possible exception in the earlier half of the Gospel, it is not 
used in narrative of or to the apostles, who did not ‘follow’ but rather 
accompanied their Master. 

(i) In v 24 ‘a big crowd followed’ Jesus: ollowed in the literal 
sense, and when the woman came in the crowd and touched him, she 
was behind, émuGev. In xi g part of the crowd ‘goes in front’, the 
other part ‘follows behind’, oi zpodyovres kai oi dxoAovOotvres. In xiv 54 
Peter ‘followed a long way behind’ to the high priest’s residence. 
The verb is once used of the apostles on the journey to Jerusalem, 
x 32, and there anything but a literal meaning is excluded. Jesus 
went on ahead, the disciples ‘ followed’ at a distance, and then he took 
them up again into his company: joav év rH 630. . . Kal qv mpodywv 
avrovs 6 "Iygois . . . of 5¢ dxoAovPotvres EhoBoivro- Kai wapakaBov madw 
tovs duidexa ... That is to say, their normal position was at his side, 
he in the midst of them: it was exceptional that they should be behind 
him. 

(ii) Even in the metaphorical use of ‘ following ’ Christ as his disciple, 
the literal sense is often, in St Mark, not far off. When Simon and 
Andrew are called to ‘follow’ in i 18, the parallel phrase in i 20 of 
James and John is dr7AOov dricw airod. If in viii 34 dricw pov 
dxodovbeiv (C* D W @a bi, against 8 Bck syr-sin éricw pov édGeiv with 
Matthew) is taken as the true text, Mark preserves an indication of 
the literal meaning in éricw pov. When Bartimaeus was healed of his 
blindness at the gates of Jericho, x 52, a similar touch of the literal 
sense is given in the addition ‘on the road’, dvéBAafev kai pxorovba 
air@ év rH 686, a touch omitted by both Matthew and Luke. Nega- 
tively it is most instructive to note that Mark never uses dxoAov$éw in 
the intermediate sense of the crowds ‘ following’ Jesus, more or less as 
his disciples: for in iii 7 the word #xoAovOncey (or jKoAovOnocay or 
nxoAovovv—the very variations in form, and in the position of the word 
in the verse, are suspicious) is derived from Matt. iv 25 (xii 15) and is 
omitted by D 28 124 Old Latins and syr-sin. It was borrowed to ease 
the construction of the lengthy sentence. On the other hand, Matthew 
regularly uses dxoAov@eiv of the multitudes, iv 25, viii 1, (xii 15), xiv 13, 
xix 2, xx 29; Luke preserves something of the literal sense, vii 9, ix 11, 
XXili 29. 

(iii) As has been said above, Mark avoids the word dxodov@eiy in 
relation to the apostolic company throughout the latter part of the 
Gospel: the disciples who were with Jesus were by that time not merely 
his followers but his companions and friends. *AxoAov@eiv is in fact only 
used twice of the disciples: in ii 15, on the first mention of payrai, we 
are told that they were now many, and that they were beginning to 
‘follow him about’, jay yap wodAot, cai HxoAovGow aird ; and in vi I 
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Jesus épxera: cis tiv tarpida abrod Kai dxodovOotow ate oi pabyrai abrov 
—though I do not feel sure that we should not rather here interpret 
literally, in the sense that they ‘ followed’ at an interval. However that 
may be, certain it is that in the Gospel as a whole the disciples and their 
Master are treated as a unit much more definitely than in the other two 
Synoptists. Mk. iv 36 illustrates this in comparison with Matthew, 
Mk. ix 38 in comparison with Luke. 

In iv 36 it is the disciples who leave (or dismiss) the crowd and take 
up Jesus into their boat, ddévres rov 6xAov tapadapBavovew airov (the 
same verb as in x 33, ‘take into company with them’) ds jv év 7 mAoiw. 
Matthew on the other hand makes Jesus himself dismiss the multitudes, 
xili 36 d@eis rods dxAovs,' and the disciples follow him into the boat, 
Vill 23 éuBadvre aird cis rA0iov HKokoVOnoay aire oi pabyrai airod. And in 
ix 38 Mark writes that John said ‘ Master, we saw a man who does not 
follow us casting out devils in thy name, and we forbade him, because 
he does not follow us’*: but Luke (ix 49) does not like this identification 
of the ‘ following’ of the disciples with the ‘ following’ of Jesus, and sub- 
stitutes pe? jpov ‘ follow with us’. Similar, though in itself less signifi- 
cant, is the change from Mk. xiv 26 ipvjoavtes ¢€Oov into Lk. xxii 39 
eEeAOiv eropedOn . . . HKodovOnoay St aitG Kai of pabyrai. 

Note finally in illustration of St Mark’s consistent use of dxoAovOeiv 
that, though it is never used of the apostles (or at any rate never after 
vi 1), it is used of the holy women in xv 41. While all the apostles 
‘left him and fled’ (xiv 50), there were women watching the Crucifixion 
from afar, who ‘when he was in Galilee used to follow him about and 
minister to him’. Their ‘following’ belonged, that is, to the Galilean 
period of the Ministry: they had not been in his company on the long 
circuitous journey up to Jerusalem: but they had doubtless come up to 
the feast in the hope or expectation of seeing him again. 


1 Though Huck in his Synopsis does not so print it, it is clear that, as Matt. xiii 
34, 35 depends on Mk. iv 33, 34, so this opening phrase of Matt. xiii 36 depends on 
the opening phrase of Mk. iv 36. 

2 The variations of reading in this verse are puzzling (though in itself the 
repetition of the words ot« dxodovOel jyiv is quite after Marcan usage), but they do 
not affect the substantial point, which is that Mark writes ‘follows us’. That is 
certain, in spite of the defection of Dak sah. 


C. H. Turner. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BABYLONIAN IDEAS ON 
JEWISH MESSIANISM. 


I, 


THE account which Damascius gives of Babylonian ideas concerning 
the origin of things is substantially confirmed by the Babylonian Epic 
of Creation. The Greek writer says that the son of Apason and Tauthe 
was Moumis, and conceives this term to mean ‘ the intelligible universe’. 
From Apason and Tauthe the gods also took their origin, until after the 
lapse of ages ‘the son of Aos and Dauke was Belos, who, they say, was 
creator of the world’. 

Damascius’s Moumis corresponds with Mummu in the Epic, where he 
is the son of Apsu and Tiamat the male and female generative principles 
inherent in chaos. Instead of Tav6j and Aavxy, Damascius probably 
wrote Tau6, and Aapxy, who would then correspond with Tamtu 
(= Tiamat) and Damkina, the respective mothers of Moumis and Bel- 
Marduk. 

The interpretation, ‘the intelligible universe’, which Damascius 
suggests for the name Moumis, makes this figure the cosmos, or as 
Professor Langdon translates the word M/ummiu here, ‘the Form’. The 
name Mummu has, however, curious and important associations in the 
Epic. When the gods revolted from their evil parents, Mummu, son of 
Apsu, is wholly on the side of Apsu and Tiamat: he shares their wishes 
for the destruction of the rebellious gods, and counsels Apsu, whose 
‘messenger’ he is, in the plans for their overthrow. But in the strife 
which follows, Ea defeats Apsu, occupies Apsu’s dwelling, and then 
slays Mummu whose name he takes for his own possession. Thus the 
cosmos which came into being from chaos now passes into the control 
of a deity, i.e. the ‘ Form’ of the intelligible universe becomes divinely 
ordered by a divine power which is good and not evil. The name 
Mummu, Langdon? has derived from the verb ému = to speak, which 
derivation gives it the meaning Logos, and makes it the original of the 
Greek Logos-conception. But even more so is it the original of 
the Jewish Logos, as we shall hereafter shew. 

In Apsu, the home of Wisdom, Marduk the son of the god and 
goddess of wisdom is born: he is destined to be the conqueror of 
Tiamat. The fight between them is described in the Epic. As the 
reward for his victory Marduk receives an eternal and universal kingdom 


1 Babylonian Epic of Creation p. 67. 2 Op. cit. p. 72, note. 
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from the assembled gods, is acclaimed by them as their chief, and 
receives all Ea’s honours and titles. Thus Marduk becomes Mummu, 
the creator of the world, the creative Logos who gives order to the 
universe and plans the creation of mankind. 

We may here remark that Apsu, Tiamat, and Mummu of the opening 
verses of the Epic, correspond with Ea, Damkina, and Marduk-Mummu 
of later passages: in both cases Mummu derives from Apsu, the home 
of wisdom, just as the Logos of late Jewish thought is made the offspring 
of the Heavenly Wisdom. Thureau-Dangin’s suggestion, therefore, 
that the word Mummu is ultimately derived from a hypothetical 
Sumerian word mumma = wise, finds some support from these facts. 
But however this may be, the Mummu is in each case represented as 
a beloved child, a darling son whose counsels are highly esteemed by 
his sire. 

No account of Marduk’s birth, such as is given of the birth of the 
Logos in Revelation xii, has yet been found in Babylonian literature ; 
but that some such story was known in Assyria, and passed from 
Assyria into Judah, seems to be probable from the evidence which we 
shall bring forward. Meanwhile we may observe that by the time of 
Jeremiah ' a foreign cult of ‘ the Queen of Heaven’ had been imported 
into Judah, that this goddess seems to have been Ishtar, since to her 
Ishtar-cakes were offered, and that at the same time there were 
Hakamim who prophesied security and peace for Judah and accord- 
ingly met with severe rebuke from Jeremiah. We recall also the theory 
that the ‘a/mah of Isaiah’s ‘Immanuel’ prophecy,’ the ‘she which 
beareth’ of Micah’s prediction,* may have had her original in a mytho- 
logical divine mother whose son should bring peace to Judah. It is 
worth while to follow up the trains of thought suggested by these 
different, but possibly related facts, in order to reconstruct the back- 
ground of religious ideas in the minds of the people of Judah from the 
time of Isaiah onwards. 


II. 


‘The Queen of Heaven’ is in itself a vague title ; but in this respect 
Jeremiah’s description is not without a parallel in Assyrian records. 
The Assyrians called the mother goddess Belit, but as to her identity 
there was considerable confusion of thought. Jastrow* says of her, ‘at 
times Belit appears as the wife of Bel, again as the consort of Ashur, 
again as the consort of Ea, and again simply as a description of Ishtar’. 
The Assyrian title is therefore as little determinate as is the Jewish 


1 Jer. vii 18, viii 8, 11. 2 Isa. vii 13 ff. 
5 Micah v 3. 4 Religion of Babylonia and Assyria p. 226. 
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title. Confining our attention to the last two of her characters, as the 
wife of Ea she is Damkina, mother of Marduk, and at the same time 
she is Ishtar: and though the cult of Ishtar had a libidinous side to it, 
the goddess herself was regarded as a virgin-mother.' In any case, 
it was this Damkina-Ishtar, the Assyrian goddess of wisdom, who 
appears to have suggested the imagery which the later Jewish Hakamim 
used to describe the figure of the Heavenly Wisdom, the mother of the 
Divine Logos. As the patroness of wisdom she may well have been 
held. in respect by the Hakamim of Jeremiah’s day, while those who 
gave themselves up to her cult would certainly have accepted the 
teaching of those who predicted peace for Judah and Jerusalem while 
Jeremiah prophesied calamity. 

But what justification could the people of Judah have pleaded for 
their adoption of the cult of the Queen of Heaven? Was it merely 
a spontaneous outbreak of heathenism such as came from contact with 
heathen neighbours, or was there some deeper reason in the mind of 
the Jewish people? Was there anything in the oracles of earlier 
prophets than Jeremiah which could warrant the belief of the Hakamim 
that peace should come to Judah, and not disaster? ‘To find answers 
to these questions we turn to the predictions of Isaiah and Micah. 

Much thought? has been given to Isaiah’s term descriptive of 
Immanuel’s mother— the ‘a/mah’—and to the person thus denoted. 
The Septuagint unequivocally translates it by % zapGévos, and S. Matthew’s 
quotation of the Septuagint has established the traditional Christian 
rendering, ‘the virgin’. On the other hand, Aquila translated it by 4 
veavis, an indefinite word like ‘the ‘almah’. Jewish commentators 
refuse to accept the translation ‘ the virgin’, and try to find some wife— 
either the king’s, or the prophet’s—as the figure indicated. Modern 
scholars are divided in opinion, some translating by ‘ the damsel’, others 
thinking Isaiah meant the term to be used in a collective sense, ‘ young 
mothers in Israel’, and others again accepting the hypothesis that Isaiah 
meant to indicate a virgin-mother. It should be observed, however, 
that the late Jewish belief that the mother of the Divine Logos, the 
Heavenly Wisdom, was a virgin undefiled,*® supports the Septuagint 
translation of ‘the ‘almah’ by 4 rap@évos. 

It is undoubtedly true that Isaiah might have used a more definite 
word than ‘a/mah to indicate a virgin-mother, if such had been his 
intention (e.g. Bethulah). But not to traverse a path already well 
worn by scholars, we wish to call attention to the Sumerian word 


1 Langdon Tammuz and Ishtar ch. 2. 
2 For a summary of opinions see Buchanan Gray Jsasah ¢- xxv (1.C.C), in loc. cit. 
* Wisdom vii 24 ff. 
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‘mugig’ which always refers to a ‘goddess-mother’, and never to 
women, and is significant of virginity, as Langdon’ has shewn. In 
Semitic the word mugig is rendered by ‘ishtaritu’ which, except when 
applied to the mother-goddess, is as indeterminate of virginity as is the 
Hebrew word ‘a/mah. We suggest, therefore, that ‘a/mah was a literal 
translation of ish¢aritu, that Isaiah used it in the sense of ‘virgin’, that 
he indicated by it a mother corresponding with the Babylonian goddess 
of wisdom—‘ the Queen of Heaven’ imported into Jewry from Assyria, 
Damkina-Ishtar the Belit of the Assyrians—the original of the Heavenly 
Wisdom, the mother of the Logos. Beyond calling her ‘the ‘almah’, 
the virgin, he says nothing of her, because he knew no such divine 
womanly figure in Yahwism. For him, the fulfilment would justify the 
prediction ! 

The theory here advanced finds further support from Micah’s pre- 
diction of the Peace-bringer whose mother is denoted as ‘she which 
beareth’. Micah uses the feminine participle of the verb 15» = to bear, 
viz. mI, which is again a literal translation of the feminine participle, 
alidat, of the Babylonian verb a/adu = to bear, bring forth. This is 
a title of Ishtar, as is shewn by Langdon,’ who instances the name given 
to her by Herodotus when describing Babylonian religious beliefs, viz. 
Mylitta. Both the Babylonian and the Hebrew terms therefore indicate 
the mother-goddess ‘she who beareth’, whom we have called Damkina- 
Ishtar, the mythological divine mother of the Messianic Peace-bringer. 

We conclude, therefore, that both Isaiah and Micah knew this 
mother-goddess full well, as did their contemporaries also. It would 
have been pointless to describe the mother in terms which were literal 
translations of titles for this goddess of wisdom unless those who read 
the predictions were familiar with her figure, and knew the terms under 
which she was described. It seems probable that both prophets made 
use of terms which had become current in Judah, and that their con- 
temporaries were wont so to describe the Assyrian goddess of wisdom 
whom they knew as ‘the Queen of Heaven’. In any case we find in 
these predictions the mother whom the later Jewish Hakamim identified 
with the Divine Wisdom—Damkina-Ishtar, the virgin-mother undefiled. 

The Hebrew prophets gave her no name: they could not style her 
Belit, because that would have been to make a heathen goddess the 
mother of Immanuel, the Peace-bringer. There is no evidence to shew 
that the Assyrians held any expectation of the birth of such a Divine 
being as Immanuel. The Babylonian myth taught that Damkina had 
brought forth Marduk-Mummu in the beginning, whereas both Isaiah 
and Micah said that the child was yet to be born. It may be that the 


1 Tammuz and Ishtar p. 81, note. 2 Ibid. p. 73 fi 
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myth suggested the Messianic Hope to these two prophets, who saw no 
hope of a deliverer from the family of David, and that they transformed 
the myth to make it indicative of what was yet to be. The promises of 
Yahweh had yet to be fulfilled, and the glowing pictures of the Messianic 
Age which Jewish eschatologists fashioned were based upon the belief 
that the conditions of Paradise would be restored in the coming time of 
bliss. It was but natural therefore that the myth which told of the 
birth of the Divine Son of a Divine Mother should find its place in 
the Messianic expectation as part of the whole faith and hope which 
Israel placed in the faithful promises of its God. 

If then Jeremiah’s contemporaries sought for any justification for their 
teaching in earlier prophetic oracles they could have pointed to these 
two predictions of Isaiah and Micah which contained references to the 
mother-goddess, the Queen of Heaven, who should bring forth the Mes- 
sianic child, the Peace-giver to the coming age. So far those predic 
tions remained unfulfilled ; but they afforded a basis for the hope that 
no calamity should befall Judah, and that very soon the Deliverer 
should be born. Moreover, since everyone knew the mother-goddess 
thus indicated, as the goddess of wisdom, we can understand why the 
Jewish teachers fostered the pursuit of wisdom—probably the Babylo- 
nian wisdom-literature—and so drew upon themselves Jeremiah’s 
rebukes. Here also are to be sought the beginnings of that develope- 
ment which eventually produced the ‘ wisdom-literature’ of later Jewry 
with its striking personification of the Divine Wisdom, the mother of 
the Logos.’ 


Ill. 


The author of the great Messianic prophecy in Isaiah ix, though 
referring to the coming Messiah as a ‘child’ and a ‘son’, does not 
allude to the mother. - His answer to those who asked concerning the 
mother was, ‘The zeal of Yahweh of the hosts shall perform this’. 

The prophecy appears to be post-exilic in date of composition. If 
so, the Jews had learnt many things concerning Yahweh and Yahwism 
during the Exile. The cult of the Queen of Heaven, for example, was 
abandoned when it was seen that Jeremiah’s condemnation of it was justi- 
fied by events. The peacemongers had also proved to be bad coun- 
sellors: the Exile had falsified their predictions. When the exiles 
returned to Judah they set themselves the task of rebuilding Jerusalem, 
while their leaders in course of time began the purgation which estab- 
lished Yahwism as the only religion for the new community. 

There were those among them who could not forget the Messianic 


1 J.T. S. Oct. 1924, The Heavenly Wisdom and the Divine Logos. 
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Hope which had been given by Isaiah and Micah. That obstinate 
faith which has ever been characteristic of Judaism found expression in 
the prophecy of the ‘ Prince of the Four Names’ (Isa. ix 1-7), a predic- 
tion of a glorious ruler yet to come to restore the fortunes of the 
impoverished nation and to usher in the age of blessings. This pro- 
phecy makes use of Babylonian material, as we shall shew, though it 
suppresses all reference to the mythological mother of the Messiah. 
As Marduk had been an adumbration of Immanuel and the Peace-giver, 
so we shall look for the influence of the Marduk-idea upon this later 
Messianic prediction. 

The four names of the Messiah are given as ‘ Wonderful Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace’. These names are 
very difficult to interpret if they were intended to describe a merely 
human king; consequently various suggestions have been made for 
emending the text. The Septuagint paraphrase of the four names is, 
however, of the greatest importance, for it indicates the Messianic 
figure which the names denote as ‘the Angel of Great Counsel’. Three 
of the four names have parallels in Babylonian belief concerning 
Marduk, while the title ‘ Prince of Peace’ at once suggests Micah’s 
earlier prediction of the Messianic Peace-giver. We suggest therefore 
that the prophecy indicates a Divine Messiah, and that the application 
to him of Babylonian Marduk-titles serves to connect him with Isaiah’s 
Immanuel, the son of the heavenly mother. 

Wonderful means past human comprehension, and is applied to the 
name of the Angel of Yahweh in Judges xiii 18: ‘ Thou canst not know 
my name, for it is wonderful’. Counsellor is a regular title for Marduk 
in Babylonian literature. In the Epic of Creation he is called ‘the 
counsellor of the gods’.' To Marduk’s counsel is ascribed the plan for 
the overthrow of Tiamat ; and the creation of man from the blood of 
a slain god follows upon his advice. Therefore Marduk’s title—modi- 
fied slightly in meaning—is applied to the Divine figure of the Messiah, 
Marduk’s representative to Jewish thought, the Angel of Yahweh in the 
Messianic office. 

Mighty God is a description of Yahweh Himself in Isa. x 21: it is 
therefore a fitting description of the Angel of Yahweh, since this Angel 
is Yahweh in manifestation, the Angel of His Presence (Isa. Ixiii 9). 
The Hebrew Z/ Gibbor may be translated as ‘ Divine Hero’, or ‘ Hero 
God’. But Marduk in the Babylonian Epic is pictured exactly as such 
a hero,? for he undertakes the combat with Tiamat when other deities 


1 Abkal Ilani, ‘the counsellor of the gods’, is a common title in Babylonian 
literature for Marduk. See the Epic, Langdon, pp. 122, 138, lines 113, 93. 
2 Epic. p. 137, line 7o. 
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had fled in fear from the monster, and the whole company of the gods 
had become downcast with terror. The fact that the Angel of Yahweh 
had led Israel from Sinai to Canaan,’ and had appeared to Joshua as 
the ‘Captain of Yahweh’s hosts’,? and was well-known as the battle- 
leader of Israel’s warriors,* was sufficient justification to apply to him 
the Marduk-title, since he was to be the fulfiller of all that the myth had 
spoken concerning the great god of Babylon. 

: Everlasting Father aptly describes Yahweh Himself, and is therefore 
fittingly applied to His Angel. In Babylonian thought Ea was the 
father of the gods; but as Ea bestowed his name and titles upon 
Marduk for the victory won over Tiamat, the latter might also be fit- 
tingly called the father of the gods. Hence this title for the Messianic 
Angel of Jewry had its origin and its counterpart in Babylonianism. 

The title Prince of Peace seems to have no direct parallel in Babylo- 
nian thought ; but it recalls the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah in which 
the Messiah is to be the giver of peace. Hence it serves to link 
together these three prophecies, and to make them mutually interpreta- 
tive of the Messianic Angel of Yahweh, the fulfiller of the mythological 
adumbration. Concerning this Angel Yahweh had declared ‘My Name 
is in Him’,* that is, he was the manifestation of Yahweh to men. 
Therefore it was that Isaiah could call him Immanuel, God is with us, 
when he should come as King in the Messianic Kingdom. The author 
of the prophecy of the ‘ Prince of the Four Names’ could also say of 
him that he would reign over the Kingdom upon the throne of David, 
exercising the sovereignty of Yahweh to give His people the promised 
blessings. 

When we put together the whole of the three foregoing predictions of 
the Messianic child we are met by certain difficulties. Though Isaiah 
and Micah foretell the birth of one who is to be born of a goddess, and 
give no indication of his father—the implication being that Yahweh will 
be his Father and that he will be the Messianic Angel, the ‘son’ of 
God—yet they predicate of him certain human activities—he is to come 
from Bethlehem, the place of birth of David, he will learn to know good 
from evil, he will eat butter and honey, and in time will sit upon David’s 
throne. Though Divine, he will yet be veritably human. How are we 
to reconcile these two different conceptions ? 

In Early Sumerian belief the kings of Ur and Isin ° were regarded as 
divine men, and each of them was expected to usher in a golden age. 
Hebrew belief had*said of David that ‘the Spirit of Yahweh came upon 


1 Exod. xxxii 34. 2 Joshua v 13 f. 3 Psalm xxxv 5. * Exod, xxiii 20. 
5 Langdon Sumerian Liturgical Texts, Introduction, with references there made, 
and p. 141, line 7. 
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him’? and that he was ‘as the Angel of God’. It would appear there- 
fore that the Divinity of kings, possibly in a modified form, was an 
article of faith in Yahwism, and that the ancient Sumerian belief was 
preserved in Caanan in connexion with each of the descendants of 
David. But as in ancient Babylon, so in Palestine, the actual course 
of history falsified expectation, and the prophets projected their hopes 
onwards to a future day when one should be born who would not fail 
them. They regarded the early Babylonian mythology as anticipative 
of a Divine fact yet to be accomplished. Their Messiah, though 
possessing humanity, should be in person and work the Angel of Yahweh 
who had ever been Israel’s God. To them his inherent Deity would be 
his qualification for the Messianic office: he would be God made 
manifest to men in a real humanity. The mystery was that he should 
become man, since ‘his origin was in ancient times, in the days of 
beginnings did he arise’. The myth spoke of Damkina: they told 
of ‘the ‘almah’, ‘she which beareth’ because the myth contained this 
figure, until with greater restraint the third prophet said ‘the zeal of 
Yahweh of the hosts shall perform this’. 

Thus did the idea of the Messiah’s Person develope in prophetic 
thought, which insisted upon the real Deity and the real, though 
mysterious, Humanity of the Messiah. Nor could apocalyptic wholly 
extrude the Humanity from the Messianic figure of its visions: it still 
retained the form of man for the Messianic Angel whom it called ‘the 
Son of Man’. But though this Messianic title was the gift of apocalyptic 
to the Messianic Hope, and though the title is that chiefly used in the 
Gospels by Christ to describe His Person and Mission, He filled it with 
the prophetic Messianic content, and His followers taught, in accord- 
ance with prophecy and His own revelation, that He was the Eternal 
Word who ‘ became flesh and tabernacled among us’. 

We pass on to consider the apocalyptic visions of the Messiah fore- 
told by the prophets. 


IV. 


As the Marduk-material of Babylonian mythology was so largely 
employed by the Hebrew prophets in their Messianic predictions, it is 
worth while to consider whether the ‘ one like unto a son of man’ of 
Daniel vii—in which chapter Marduk-material is employed to set forth 
an apocalyptic vision—ought to be likewise interpreted as the Messianic 
Angel. The traditional Christian interpretation makes this figure Mes- 
sianic, as also did the Jewish authors of the ‘Similitudes’ of 1 Enoch 
and of 4 Ezra (2 Esdras). There is thus a long line of testimony to this 


1 1 Sam. xvi 13. 2 2 Sam. xiv 17, 20; xix 27. 
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Messianic interpretation. Modern scholars, however, basing their argu- 
ments upon verses 18, 23, and 27, think that ‘Daniel’ intended to 
indicate ‘the people of the saints of the Most High’, the Chasidim who 
should form the final Kingdom, and not the Messiah. 

Now in verse 17 Daniel interprets the ‘four beasts’ as ‘four Aings’ : 
but in verse 23 he re-interprets the ‘fourth beast’ as a ‘kingdom’. He 
is thus inconsistent. Whence then arises his inconsistency? Why did 
he change the significance of the fourth beast from ‘king’ to ‘kingdom’? 

It seems to be due to the fact that he elaborated the vision of the 
fourth beast by ‘the little horn’ which he gave to it. If we omit verses 
8 and 11a we have a simple vision of four beasts, and then of the ‘one 
like unto a son of man’. Adopting the interpretation of the four beasts 
as ‘kings’, it follows that the human figure also represents a king ; and 
if the beasts represent human kings, the human figure must represent 
a Divine King, i.e. the Messianic Angel. 

But if ‘the little horn’ is intrusive here, as we suggest, whence came 
it? The very same image is found in chapter viii, where it most appro- 
priately belongs to the he-goat of the vision and signifies Antiochus 
Epiphanes. We suggest therefore that it was brought over into 
chapter vii from chapter viii in order to elaborate the figure of the fourth 
beast ; and further, that this was done after the first edition of the Book 
of Daniel was issued to the circles for whom it was written. 

The arguments in support of this contention are as follows. The 
editor of the ‘ Similitudes’ knew the title ‘Son of Man’ as a designation 
of the Messiah. His knowledge was acquired either from the apoca- 
lyptical circles where the title was well known, or from the documentary 
‘sources’ from which he compiled his work, or from both these. But 
among the ‘sources’ was a ‘Son of Man source’ based upon this very 
vision in Daniel vii. It is highly improbable that the ‘source’ would 
have changed the interpretation of the Danielic figure from kingdom to 
king: it is probable rather that its author knew the significance of the 
figure to be Messianic, because the edition of Daniel which he used 
interpreted the four beasts as ‘kings’, and the human figure as the 
Messianic King. 

Moreover, the interpretation of the vision in vv. 15-28 reads strangely : 
thus who is the ‘one of them that stood by’? The phrase is very 
artificial ; it has no parallel in other apocalypses, and is difficult to 
explain from the context. Possibly it means ‘an angel’; but elsewhere 
Gabriel interprets thé visions, and his appearance to the seer is terrify- 
ing. This is not the case here. 

Again, the present Book of Daniel is the only document making use 
of the Marduk-material which interprets this material to describe the 
Messianic ‘Kingdom’, and not the Messianic ‘ King’, even as it is 
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the only extant Jewish apocalypse which interprets the figure of the 
‘one like unto a son of man’ with only a secondary application to 
the Messiah. Yet the author must have been familiar with the work of 
his predecessors, the Hebrew prophets, and must have known that they 
had sanctioned the use of Marduk-imagery to denote the Messiah by 
their employment of it in their Messianic predictions: that was 
undoubtedly his warrant for making use of it in his vision. Then 
where was his warrant for interpreting it in a non-Messianic sense ? 

Moreover, this work is the earliest of extant Jewish apocalypses to 
use the description, ‘ one like unto a son of man’, of this figure ; and 
this description recalls the Ezekiel phrase describing ‘the Glory of the 
Lord ’, ‘a similitude as the likeness of a man’ (i 26), the manifestation 
of Yahweh, i.e. His Angel. It is the apocalypse which suggested the 
Messianic title ‘Son of Man’ to the author of the Enoch ‘source’, to 
the writer of the ‘ Similitudes’, to the author of 4 Ezra (2 Esdras), and 
to John in Revelation i 13—not to speak of Christ’s employment of it, 
or S. Stephen’s use of it. If ‘Daniel’ did not suggest the title, it is 
difficult to understand the Messianic interpretation of the figure by his 
successors in the apocalyptic schools ; and still more difficult is it to ex- 
plain why none of them gave it the meaning of ‘the kingdom’, and not 
‘the king’. 

It is possible, of course, that the symbolism of ‘ the little horn’ should 
have been incorporated in chapter vii by ‘ Daniel’ himself in a first or 
second edition of his work. If so, is it quite certain that he wished to 
deprive the figure of the ‘one like unto a son of man’ of Messianic 
significance? If the ‘fourth beast’, plus ‘the little horn’, represents 
the Kingdom of Syria plus its king (Antiochus), then the other beasts 
are also to be interpreted as ‘kingdoms’ plus their kings, and the 
human figure symbolizes the Messianic Kingdom plus its King, the 
Messiah. The conflated text, while obscuring the Messiah, does not 
necessarily exclude him from his kingdom. 

There are other considerations which warrant the Messianic interpre- 
tation of the Danielic figure, but since these are not directly connected 
with the theme of this study, and would involve a discussion of the 
identity of the great angel of chapters x and xii, we must refrain from 
pursuing the subject. The influence of Babylonian Marduk-ideas upon 
the vision in chapter vii supports the contention that this figure described 
as ‘one like unto a son of man’ represented the Messiah ; for the same 
influence is found in’ the predictions of the prophets, and in the visions 
of subsequent apocalyptists ; and in every case the Messianic Angel of 
Yahweh is the figure indicated. 
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V. 

We now turn to the greatest figure in all Old Testament prophetic 
literature, the Suffering Servant of Yahweh, who is described in the four 
Songs of the Suffering Servant—especially in the fourth (Isa. lii 13-liii) 
—and (probably) also in Zech. xii 9-14. 

The history of the interpretation of the fourth of the Songs is interest- 
ing. Judaism on the whole rejected its Messianic significance, though 
here and there a Jewish commentator affirmed that parts of the song at 
least were Messianic.’ Christian tradition affirmed the Messianic import 
of this song until recent times, when commentators began to make the 
Suffering Servant a symbol of the righteous part of the nation, giving 
the figure a collective significance. On the whole the trend of modern 
scholarship is in the direction of making the Servant Messianic only in 
a secondary sense: Edghill,? for example, thinks that the prophet 
‘intends to describe the ideal Israel, Israel such as God meant it to be’, 
but agrees that the failure of Israel to attain the ideal was more than 
compensated by Christ’s perfect fulfilment of the prophet’s hopes. 

But let us begin with an examination of the phrase ‘the Arm of 
Yahweh’ in liii 1. The prophet is astounded and sadly disappointed 
that little credence is given to his ‘report’; for ‘the Arm of Yahweh’ 
has been revealed to him. The term is a remarkable one, but it is 
found elsewhere in Deutero-Isaiah, e.g. in 1 9, lii ro. By comparing 
the passages, and assimilating them with passages of similar meaning in 
Exod. xxiii 10, xxxiii 14, and Isa. Ixiii g (which combines the Exodus 
passages), we are forced to the conclusion that ‘the Arm’ or ‘the 
Hand’ of Yahweh is indicative of the figure of ‘the Angel of His 
Presence’ who ever saved Israel in its distresses, and would be king in 
the final kingdom. There would be no point in the prophet’s employ- 
ment of this term unless it indicated the ‘he’ of verse 2, who is also 
‘the righteous servant’ of verse 11. Therefore ‘the Arm of Yahweh’, 
the Messianic Angel, would appear to be the Suffering Servant of this 
fourth Song. 

This interpretation is supported by a Babylonian phrase of similar 
meaning. The divine mother, whom we have identified with Damkina- 
Ishtar, was known as Innini, the lady of heaven. It was recognized 
that as she had assimilated Ishtar’s characteristics she had lost thereby 
her pristine purity, and to eradicate the taint she was regarded as 
having under her protection ‘a demon of lust’, a beautiful harlot— 
a vision-image therefore of the immoral Ishtar—to whom was given the 

1 See the collection of Jewish comments by Driver. 


2 Evidential Value of Prophecy p. 318. See also Buchanan Gray in Hastings’ 
One Volume Dictionary of the Bible, and arts. in H. D. B, and Enc. Bib. 
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title ‘the Hand of Innini’.' This vision-image was ‘the Angel of 
Ishtar’, her manifestation to men. 

Here we have an exact parallel to the idea conveyed by the phrase 
‘the Arm of Yahweh’, for the figure thus indicated is the Angel of 
Yahweh, Yahweh’s self-manifestation to the prophets. We feel bound 
to conclude that Babylonian phraseology influenced the Hebrew termin- 
ology, and that the Arm of Yahweh in the Isaianic passages means the 
Angel of His Presence whom the author of the Songs, like his prede- 
cessors, expected as the future Messiah. 

But the Songs differ from all earlier Messianic predictions in making 
the Messianic Angel a sufferer on his people’s behalf. Did the prophet 
suddenly conceive this idea as an entirely new revelation of Yahweh’s 
purpose, or was there anything in preceding thought which helped him 
to form the idea of a Suffering Messiah ? 

Langdon ®* has given a ‘commentary’ upon a Marduk-liturgy which is 
important for consideration of this problem. ‘This commentary shews 
that Marduk came to be identified with the much older god Tammuz, 
the spirit of the sprouting grain, the budding vine, and young life, who 
died in autumn to rise again in spring—a god of gentleness, a sufferer, 
who was pictured as a child or youth sharing mankind’s mortality, the 
son of the ancient earth-goddess, who was afterwards known as Innini 
to the Babylonians, Belit to the Assyrians, and ‘the Queen of Heaven’ 
to the Jews. The death of Marduk-Tammuz was accompanied by ‘the 
wailings of Tammuz’, the lamentation of the people for his departure to 
the other world. 

In the Semitic cult of Tammuz, the king of a city often played the 
part of the dying god, and actually suffered death at the hands of his 
people to insure their future well-being.* This fact of early Babylonian 
history passed into the later Marduk-Tammuz liturgy to be re-enacted 
as drama, one interesting feature of which is that a malefactor was 
smitten and slain by the people and his head was fastened upon the 
door of the temple of Beltis, Marduk’s consort.‘ Possibly the death of 
the malefactor was substituted for the death of the early king. The 
author of the fourth Song seems to have been aware of this: in any 
case his Messianic King is to suffer the malefactor’s fate,° and to be 
made a sacrifice for his people. Being the Angel of Yahweh, to whom 
the prophets applied the whole Marduk-idea, his sacrificial death will 


3 Tammuz aud Ishtar p. 74. 

2 Epic p. 34 ff. 3 Tammuz and Ishtar p. 25. 

4 Epic p. 39, lines 20, 21. The Mohammedan festival of ‘ Muhorram ’, as celebrated 
in autumn at Bombay, has a procession in which a votary with bound hands enacts 
the part, and is beaten and spit upon. 

5 Cf. Is. liii 16. 
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j 
accomplish all that the ritual sacrifices of the Law had failed to do; it 
will bring the people to penitence and make them meet to become the 
Kingdom of God. 
The autumn wailings for Tammuz changed to joyous songs when the 
vernal god returned to earth from the darkness of the grave. In one of 
these songs the divine mother exclaims :— 


‘In heaven there is light, on earth there is light. . . 

Magnified is he, magnified, magnified is the lord’, 
a passage which has its parallels in the Servant-Song where Yahweh 
promises: ‘He shall be exalted and extolled and be very high’... 
‘I will divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil 
with the strong’, after his self-sacrificial death in which he makes his 
soul a sin-offering : then he shall see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied, and he shall prolong his days in the land where he sees ‘light 
to the full’.* Thus will he rise to claim his kingdom of promised bliss 
and righteousness. 

The fact that Tammuz was the young god of spring vegetation may 
have some bearing upon the prophet’s comparison of the Servant with 
‘a tender plant, a root out of a dry ground’ in liii 2. Allied to this is 
the title ‘the Branch ’ found in Jeremiah and Zechariah. 

The following occurs in one of the Tammuz liturgies :— 


‘For the far-removed there is wailing. 

Ah me, my child the far-removed, 

My Damu, the far-removed, 

My anointed one, the far-removed, 

For the sacred cedar where the mother bore him.’ 


‘The far-removed’ is the god who is here identified with the sacred 
cedar. He is also called ‘child’ and ‘anointed one’. The term 
‘child’ has a parallel in the Septuagint version which translates the 
Hebrew P31’ by the Greek za:diov, and thus reflects the early idea of 
the god. Langdon questions the translation ‘ anointed one’, preferring 
‘anointer’; but if the Tammuz idea influenced the composition of the 
Songs as we suggest, the prophet’s title and description of the Servant 
in the first song (xlii 1, 2), ‘my Elect One’ upon whom Yahweh has 
put His Spirit—i.e. has ‘ anointed’ him—gives the meaning ‘anointed 
one’ to the Babylonian text. The title ‘Anointed One’ is found in 
Isa. lxi r, and in 1 Enoch lii 4, as a Messianic title, equivalent in the 
latter work to ‘the Elect One’. 

Still more striking is the parallel between the title for Tammuz, 
‘the Man of Sorrows’, found in a second Tammuz liturgy,> and the 


1 Tammuz and Ishtar p. 22. * Ball’s reconstructed text of verse I1. 
3 Op. cit. p. 14. 
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description of the Servant as ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief’ in Isa. liii 3. 

On all these grounds we feel that the Tammuz-Marduk idea exercised 
a very strong and direct influence upon the author of the Songs. The 
prophet may have come to the conclusion that the Messiah must die 
for his kingdom from quite other sources ; for our part we think he did 
so. But the Tammuz liturgies of Babylonian fashioning furnished him 
with the imagery, the literary form in which to clothe his visions and 
beliefs. 

The school of prophecy of which he was a member, that school which 
predicted the coming of the Messianic Angel and made use of the 
Marduk-imagery to set forth its Messianic faith, would have found it 
difficult to refrain from making the Angel the Suffering Servant of 
Yahweh if it remained true to its tenets that Marduk, the mythological 
god of Babylon, was really an adumbration of the Angel: for. when 
Marduk had been identified with the gentle, suffering young god 
Tammuz, it seemed inevitable that some Jewish prophet should sing of 
the Angel, ‘He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street: a bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench’... ‘He is despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief’. . . ‘He was taken from prison 
and from judgement’. 

We conclude that the Babylonian Tammuz-songs influenced the 
Jewish prophet’s description of the Suffering Servant, the Messianic 
Angel, and that the Songs indicate an individual and not the nation or 
any part of it. The New Testament writers, following the teaching of 
Jesus, rightly gave them a direct Messianic significance, and the 
Christian traditional interpretation of them is justified. 

Concerning Zech. xii 9-14, which was quoted by the fourth evangelist 
as a prediction of the death of Christ, we recall, without now enlarging 
upon the theme, that the passage was the foundation passage for the 
later Jewish belief in the suffering Messiah Ben-Joseph. The death of 
some great person is predicted, a death which will cause lamentation 
and mourning throughout the land: the Hebrew text says, ‘They shall 
look upon Me (Yahweh) Whom they pierced’; the Septuagint substi- 
tutes ‘Him’ for ‘Me’; but if the slain one be the Messianic Angel, the 
manifestation of Yahweh to His Kingdom, the Hebrew and Greek texts 
are mutually interpretative. 

The lamentation spoken of by the prophet would be excessive if made 
for a human being merely, for it should be ‘ as the mourning of Hadad- 
Rimmon in the valley of Megiddon’. Hadad-Rimmon is a god of the 
Tammuz type, and consequently the mourning is for a Divine person 
who has been ‘pierced’, exactly as was the Suffering Servant in 
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Isa. lili 10’ Moreover, the death of the slain one brings cleansing to 
the nation, and there follows the Messianic age of peace and bliss. We 
conclude, therefore, that the passage is directly predictive of the suffer- 
ing and death of the Messianic Angel, and that the fourth evangelist’s 
application of the passage to Christ’s passion was justified. The pro- 
phecy is parallel to the Songs of the Suffering Servant in its prediction 
of the sacrifice of Christ. 


VI. 


We return to the theme of the Heavenly Mother and her divine son, 
Innini and Tammuz, Damkina-Ishtar and Marduk, the Heavenly 
Wisdom and the Divine Word. There is evidence to shew that the 
ancient kings of Babylon were regarded as divine men, each of whom 
might inaugurate a kingdom of peace and blessing: but the prophets 
and apocalyptists of Jewry looked for a king yet to come who should do 
all that the ancient hope had taught Babylon to look for from their 
human kings, and even more than this for Israel. But the figure of the 
Jewish Messianic Hope was to be Divine, the participant in Yahweh’s 
sole Deity, the Angel of whom Yahweh had said ‘ My Name is in him’. 
To express this Hope the Jewish teachers made full use of the ancient 
myth ; for they were eschatologists, and they believed that the end of 
the age would witness the creation of a new heaven and a new earth 
which should repeat the primeval paradisal conditions of Eden. There- 
fore to these teachers the Babylonian myths which spoke of the first 
creation by ‘the Word’, ‘the counsellor of the gods’, the son of the 
goddess of wisdom, was an adumbration of events that must be at 
the end when the Messianic Angel, the Divine Logos, the Wonderful 
Counsellor, the Son of the Heavenly Wisdom should be born to put an 
end to all evil in order that his kingdom might have perfect joy in 
righteousness and peace for ever. 

So is the Logos-doctrine of the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 
the summary of the whole Messianic Hope of Babylon and Jewry in 
application to Jesus Christ, the Christian Messiah; for the Word who 
‘in the beginning was with God, and was God’, was Immanuel and the 
Peace-giver, the Prince of the Four Names and the Arm of Yahweh, 
the Elect One and the Son of Man, whom Marduk-Mummu and 
Tammuz foreshadowed—the Christ of expectation, the Christ of doc- 
trine, and the Christ of life. 

Concerning the heavenly mother much more might be told if we 
traced her descent from the original goddess, the sister-mother-bride of 
Tammuz; but we would add only that the author of the Christian 


1 Note that the verb N35" js used in both passages. 
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Apocalypse knew her full well. ‘The glories of the Heavenly Wisdom, 
mother of the Divine Logos, had been fashioned from the splendour 
which adorned Damkina, mother of Marduk-Mummu. The Apocalyp- 
tist separated Damkina from Ishtar once more, making the latter ‘the 
great harlot, the mother of the harlots’—no virgin-goddess, but the 
woman clothed in scarlet,’ the impersonation of lust, the representative 
goddess of Babylon, as Babylon was representative of Rome. The cup 
of wine in her hand bespeaks her as the ancient goddess of the vine. 
Yet one more womanly figure is seen in the Apocalypse, the New 
Jerusalem, the Bride of the Lamb, ‘our mother’ as St Paul calls her. 
Weiss identified her with ‘ the woman clothed with the sun’ (xii), and 
thought her to be the mother of the Logos. There is this to be said 
for Weiss’s idea, that the original goddess-mother was both the mother 
and the bride of Tammuz, and from her all other divine mothers of 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Jewish religious thought, derived some of 
their characteristics. In the mythology from which the Jewish prede- 
cessors of the Christian Seer took their personifications, the divine 
mothers were accounted one and the same goddess, ‘the Queen of 
Heaven’, who thus represented various conceptions ; but the Apoca- 
lyptist distinguished them one from another, making the Heavenly 
Wisdom the mother, and the New Jerusalem the bride, of the Logos. 
In such wise did the visionary take from the myth its fullest signifi- 
cance for Christian doctrine, and in so doing linked up the foreshadow- 
ings of mythology with the predictions of the Old Testament, giving to 
both one origin, ‘the Spirit of prophecy ’. 
G. H. Dix. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL FORM OF THE VITAE 
SANCTORUM 


(with special reference to the Dialogus de vita S. Chrysostomi - 
by Palladius Helenopolitanus). 


Tue biographical writings dealing with the saints of the Church— 
hagiographa—fall into three classes: paptipia or Passiones, accounts ot 
the martyrdoms of saints ; Bio or vitae, ordinary biographies ; éyxopua 
or /audationes, encomiastic panegyrics of saints. 

1. Most of the lives, and I use ‘lives’ in the widest sense to com- 
prehend these three divisions of hagiographa, begin with an introduction 
in the form of an address either to the general reader, as in the Vita 

1 In a liturgy of the Tammuz wailings (Langdon Sumerian Liturgies p. 192), the 


goddess mother, the Queen of Heaven, calls herself ‘sacred harlot (sugig) of 
heaven’, 
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S. Augustini by Possidius, or to a particular patron or friend, as in the 
Vita S. Bonifacit by Willibaldus, or in a combination of each, as in 
the Historia Lausiaca by Palladius Helenopolitanus, where each form is 
found separately. By an editorial convention the introductions to the 
lives written in Latin are usually marked off from the lives proper by 
the title of pracfatio or prologus or prooemium or epistola dedicatoria. 

2. In the introduction—whether it takes the form of a praefatio or 
an epistola—the author reveals his purpose in recounting the life of his 
subject to serve as a model for posterity toemulate. This didactic vein 
is never allowed to disappear in the body of the work. And it generally 
reappears finally as an exhortation or a prayer or a hymn. 

3- The subjects of the lives range all over the Mediterranean world : 
from Asia to Spain, from Africa to Germany, and even to Britain. 

4. The length of the lives varies: some are very brief, as in the 
Historia Lausiaca, where several require only part of a page; others 
run into several books, as in the Vita S. Gregorii Magni by Joannes 
Diaconus, who extends his work into four books. Some later mediaeval 
biographies are even longer, notably the Vita S. Thomae (a Becket) by 
Herbertus de Boseham, which is divided into seven books. Division 
into books, however, is quite arbitrary. The longest Vita S. Chryso- 
stomi, by Georgius Alexandrinus, and one of the longest of the Vitae 
Sanctorum, is undivided, though it occupies 108 folio pages. 

5. The technical form of the lives varies: most are in straightforward 
prose, frequently barbaric, however ; not a few are in verse, as in the 
Martyrium S. Dionysit Areopagitae by Dionysius Guerinus, in Greek, 
and the Vita S. Martini by Paulinus Petricordiensis in Latin. The 
latter, moreover, is divided into six books. Several lives are in dialogue 
form, of which more hereafter. 

6. As may be supposed the Bible is the chief source of the quotations, 
many of which are loose citations from memory, apparently, for varia- 
tions are found which have no MS support. The Psalms and the 
Gospels are the favourite books quoted. 

7. A departure from classical biography is made by the appearance 
of lives of female saints, as in the anonymous Vi/a S. Olympiadis in 
Greek and the Vita S. Brigidae by Cogitosus in Latin. 

8. Another innovation is multiple authorship, of which there appear 
to be two instances: the Vita S. Caesarii Arelatensis by Cyprianus, 
Firminus, and Viventius ; and the Vita S. Bernardi Claravallensis by 
Guillelmus, Ernaldus, Ganfridus, Philippus, e¢ a/. The first is in two 
books, the second is in seven. Each is written in Latin. 

9. A third departure is autobiography: Guibertus De vita sua in 
three books in Latin. 

10. Practically all the lives are written by persons who were con- 
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nected officially with the subjects and consorted daily with them, as 
Palladius was in the company of S. Chrysostom for four years and 
Possidius in that of S. Augustine for almost forty. The testimony of 
such biographers, therefore, is not only authoritative but also invaluable. 

11. The lives abound in records of miracles and supernatural events 
transpiring during the life of the subject and worked by his or her relics 
after death. There is little variety in the genera miraculorum. Stock 
supernatural phenomena are repeated in life after life. The majority of 
these may be traced to their prototypes in the Scriptures, as in the Vita 
S. Chrysostomi by Symeon Metaphrastes (the most diligent of the Greek 
hagiographers) and the Vita S. Benedicti by S. Gregorius Magnus. In 
passing it must be remarked that we should be slow to discredit the 
evidence of such biographers, as Mr W. K. L. Clarke has observed : 
‘It is coming to be recognised that a fifth-century Christian writer [and 
I would extend the ‘erminus ad guem| who did not believe in the 
miraculous would be a portent which required explanation. There 
would be little left of the history of the time if all the writers who 
believed in contemporary miracles were ruled out as unworthy of 
credence.’ * 

(i) The papripuoy or Passio (wapriprov is the usual Greek title, though 
dOAnors and dyédves occur. The first two are rendered into Latin by 
martyrium or certamen interchangeably; but generally martyrium is 
retained for papripwv and certamen for aOdnows. ‘Ayaves occurs only 
once as a title, and then it is translated as certamina. Passio is the 
usual Latin title, though martyrium and certamen occur) is the earliest 
biographical form in point of time, as in the Martyrium S. Polycarpi by 
anonymous members of the Church in Smyrna. While usually there is 
introductory biographical material about the subjects, the papripia or 
passiones (as the words suggest) are concerned chiefly with the actual 
account of the martyrdoms, to which the authors pass as quickly as 
possible. 

(ii) The éyxapuov or daudatio (éyxwpuov is the usual Greek title trans- 
lated into Latin as encomium, laudatio, laus, panegyricum, oratio lauda- 
toria, though imropyynpa, dpuALa, Adyos, Adyos éreAevortixds, and Adyos éyxw- 
puactixes Occur. “Ymduvynya is rendered into Latin by commemoratio or 
commentarius ; dpsria by sermo ; doyos by vita, laudatio, sermo, or oratio ; 
Adyos éreAevotixds by sermo memorialis; and dédyos éyxwpractixds by 
sermo panegyricus. Laudatio is the usual Latin title, though oratto, pane- 
gyricus, and sermo occur) were pronounced usually as sermons on the 
anniversaries of the day of the saints whom they commemorate. They 
are encomiastic in character, and dwell principally upon the dperai or 
virtutes of the subjects with fanciful fringes of rhetorical embroidery. 


1 The Lausiac History of Palladius p. 26 (London, 1918). 
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Abundant illustrations depend from each virtue. The tone is generally 
didactic, as in the Panegyricum S. Joannis Chrysostomi by S. Martyrius 
Antiochenus. 

(iti) The Bio. or vitae (Bios wai wodire‘a is the usual Greek title, 
translated into Latin as vita et conversatio, vita et gesta, vita et institutum, 
vita et res gestae, though Bios and wodrteia are found separately along 
with mpdgas (never zpdypara), iotopia, dujynous, cvyypady, and aoxyors. 
Bios is rendered into Latin by vita; woditeia by conversatio, vita, insti- 
tutum, gesta, or res gestae; mpages by acta (never actus), res gestae, or 
vita ; ioropia by narratio ; dupynos by historia or narratio; svyypady 
by zarratio ; and doxno.s by exercitatio. Vita is the usual Latin title 
though acfa occurs, and though several lives are entitled vita et miracula 
or acta et miracula) fall into two classes : individual vitae and collections 
of vitae of saints. Of the latter class the most valuable in Greek is the 
Historia Lausiaca by Palladius, which is the /ocus for the rise of mona- 
chism in Egypt. On the Latin side may be noticed the /istoria 
Abbatum by Venerabilis Baeda. In general, it may be said that the 
influence of Suetonius through S. Hieronymus is the dominating factor 
in the composition of the vitae. It is this form of biography which lays 
principal stress on personal traits. 


With this introduction we may turn now to a consideration of the 
Dialogus de vita S. Chrysostomi, written by Palladius Helenopolitanus 
¢. 408, which is our best authority for the life of S. John Chrysostom. 
As the title of the work implies, the life and conversation of S. Chry- 
sostom are presented in the form of a dialogue—an unusual vehicle of 
expression in the history of ancient biography.’ 

The chief interlocutors of the Déa/ogus are a bishop, whose name 
and see are not given, and a deacon of the Church of Rome named 
Theodorus. The scene of the dialogue, which lasts for several days 
and takes place in the presence of other persons, one of whom intervenes 
in the conversation for a moment, is at Rome; the time is shortly after 
S. Chrysostom’s death in 407, for the deacon has heard the rumour of 
it and asks the bishop to confirm the news, with which request the 
bishop complies. 

The bishop, who is advanced in years, is represented as having come 
from the East, where he had been a member of S. Chrysostom’s synod, 
though not resident in Constantinople. It appears that the bishop, for 


1 T know of only three other ancient vitae in dialogue : Satyrus’ Vita Euripidis 
preserved ina Greek papyrus found at Oxyrhynchus and written c. 210 B.C. ; 
Sulpicius Severus’ Vita S. Martini implicit in his Dialogs dated 404; and S. Gre- 
gorius Magnus’ Vita S. Benedicti which comprises the second book of his Dialogt 
dated 593. 
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the first time in his life, is spending a few days in Rome, whither, 
as a personal friend and a loyal adherent to S. Chrysostom, he has fled 
to escape the persecution raging in the East against S. Chrysostom’s 
partisans. The deacon, who has heard the unfavourable accounts 
about S. Chrysostom which were circulated in the West by his enemies, 
seizes this opportunity to ascertain from the bishop (who is the principal 
speaker) the true facts of S. Chrysostom’s career (Migne Patrol. Graec. 
xlvii 7, 16) and to discover the truth about the charges levied at his 
personal character (740s) and conversation (oAcreia) (ibid. 39, 45-47, 67). 
The result is that the bishop resolves the questions of the deacon, who 
confesses himself entirely persuaded that the bishop’s narrative is the 
correct version of the events of the episcopate of S. Chrysostom, and 
that the bishop’s intimate interpretation of S. Chrysostom’s life is 
a sufficient and satisfactory justification of S. Chrysostom’s conduct 
(ibid. 34, 45-47, 55, 62, 70, 76, 78). 

The Déialogus, though not a regular chronological narrative, falls 
naturally into four parts: (i) Chapters i-iv, Introduction (éid. 5-18) ; 
(ii) chapters v—xi, Life of S. Chrysostom (tid. 18-39); (iii) chapters 
xii—xix, Defence of S. Chrysostom’s Character and Actions (74d. 39-70) ; 
(iv) chapter xx, Conclusion (éid. 70-82). 

It is well, before proceeding further, to recapitulate the general 
scheme of ancient classical biography. First, we have the yéveous or 
yévos. or origo; second, the zadeia or infantia; third, the vous 
or species, together with the #60s or mores and dperai or virtutes; fourth, 
the paOnpara cai rpaypara or studia et opera: fifth, the érerndedpara or 
vita publica with the woArreia or vita privata ; sixth, the Oavaros or mors ; 
seventh, the additamenta et supplementa, which covers everything from 
miscellanea to eulogia. 

This scheme admits of variations, naturally, with various biographers, 
but there is sufficient method in it for the purposes of the moment. 
Let us now see how the Dia/ogus applies itself to it. 

We shall want, first, chapters v—xi, which carry S. Chrysostom from 
the cradle to the grave. 

In chapter v S. Chrysostom’s life is traced from his birth (yévos) 
through his childhood (za:defa) and the minor ecclesiastical orders to 
the diaconate, presbyterate, and episcopate (¢. 347-398). Here we find 
suggestions about his ¢vors and 40s (and these are scattered all through 
the work) as well as his rpaypara and émirydevyara (which are likewise 
mentioned elsewhere). 

Chapters vi-viii deal with the beginnings of the plot against 
S. Chrysostom and culminate in his first expulsion from the see of 
Constantinople (398-403). 

Chapters ix—x cover a little more than a year and treat of his return, 
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the renewed efforts of the conspirators and his second and final ejection 
(403-404). 

Chapter xii comprises the three years from his going into exile to his 
death in 407. His mors is preceded by a vivid account of the signa 
mortis such as,is found in Suetonius (/did. 38, 39). 

The defence of S. Chrysostom’s character and actions, occupying 
chapters xii-xix, contains many instances of the knowledge of the 
details of his vita privata or wodireia, which point to an intimate relation 
between the saint and the biographer, and none of which appears to 
have been learned at second hand. Hence we derive an authentic 
account of S. Chrysostom’s reforms in Constantinople (éid. 20, 21), his 
abstemiousness (édid. 39, 45, 61), his ill health (did. 18, 39, 50), 
his humour (iid. 68, 69), his ideals (did. 45, 46, 61-63, 80), his out- 
spokenness (ibid. 19, 27, 30, 36, 38, 64-67, 78), his self-control (7id. 
27, 28, 35, 48, 67), his love of retirement (sd. 62), and his religious 
life (tbid. 19, 27, 32, 39, 45, 48, 80). 

Palladius had observed S. Chrysostom’s daily life not only in private 
but also in public (vita publica or éxirydevpara). He had seen him in 
the various phases of his work as teacher (#did. 27, 32, 45, 61, 64-67) 
and administrator (did. 20, 21, 39, 45-51, 62, 68, 69, 82), instructing 
the people or the clergy, or managing the funds of the Church, or caring 
for the poor and the widows. He had seen him faithful in his secular 
responsibilities (#id. 32, 49), yet escaping them whenever possible and 
eagerly turning his attention to spiritual matters (éd7d. 39). Himself 
a bishop, Palladius had marked S. Chrysostom as the leader of his 
fellow-bishops in the Constantinopolitan Synod (iid. 27-30, 32, 47-51). 

In the few places in the Diéalogus where phrases occur indicating 
mediated information, Palladius is very sure of his sources. One thing 
that must immediately commend it as worthy of belief is the absence of 
such miraculous tales-as abound in the later vitae of S. Chrysostom, 
which are chiefly confused collections of legends, anecdotes, and 
miracles, tending to obscure the historical Chrysostom as well as gratui- 
tous assertions and statements, all of which are developed to the point 
of extravagance. As a result of the method of Palladius we have a plain 
biography of fact, not of fiction. 

The Dialogus ‘is written in late Greek, many words being used in 
senses unknown to classical authors, and grammatical mistakes are 
frequent . . . the aythor continually forgets the construction with which 
he began one of his long sentences, and changes the subject in its 
course’. In the Historia Lausiaca Palladius says of himself that he is 
‘clumsy in utterance’ and speaks of ‘ the uncouthness and inelegance’ 


1 H. Moore The Dialogue of Palladius concerning the Life of Chrysostom p. xviii 
(London, 1921). 
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of his style." With some measure of justice his words may be applied 
to the evidence of the Dia/ogus, for though the majority of the sentences 
are not long and involved, yet they are frequently awkward and the 
thought is not always clearly expressed. Some of the sentences shew 
neither balance nor finish, and are sometimes marred by awkward 
parenthetical statements or curious doubling of expression. 

The style of the Dia/ogus—at least in the strictly historical portion of 
the work—is, for the most part, wholly unadorned. But in the second 
half of the work, when Palladius turns to the defence of S. Chrysostom’s 
manner of life, to the portrayal of S. Chrysostom’s ideals, and to the 
attack upon S. Chrysostom’s enemies, the style amply warrants Gibbon’s 
verdict that the Déa/ogus is a ‘ passionate Vindication ’.* 


P. R. Norton. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE GREEK MSS OF 
THE HEXATEUCH. 


Tue object of the present article is to distinguish and enumerate the 
chief cursive groups among the MSS of the Greek version of the Hexa- 
teuch, and to indicate broadly the grouping of the uncials with one 
another and with the cursives in the various books. This classification 
of the Greek authorities for the text has been made as a preliminary to 
the study of the origin of the Old Latin text, but the present paper can 
only indicate a few of the most obvious connexions and lines of division 
suggested by the material collected ; some of the results are interesting 
on their own account and may provide a step forward in the work of 
classifying the MSS. 

The following abbreviations have been used: Gen. Ex. Lev. Num. 
Deut. and Josh. for the six books of the Hexateuch; Thdt. Chrys. 
and Cyr. for the three Fathers, Theodoret, Chrysostom, and Cyril, 
whose readings are frequently compared with the MSS; M.'T. and 
LXX for the Massoretic text and the Septuagint; and Arm. Boh. 
Eth. Lat. and Sah. for the Armenian, Bohairic, Ethiopic, Latin, and 
Sahidic versions. The uncials and cursives are in every case quoted 
from, and denoted by the letters used in, the Larger Cambridge 
Septuagint. 

1 H. L. ii 4. 73 10. 24, 25 (ed. by E. C, Butler (Cambridge, 1904}). 

2 The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire c. xxxii (ed. by 
J. B. Bury, iii 395 n. 41 [London, 1909]). 
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(i) Zhe Hexaplaric Cursives. 


The group of cursives most easily identified comprises those MSS 
which have incorporated the Hexaplaric insertions, introduced into the 
LXX by Origen. The Hexaplaric signs are for the most part wanting 
in the cursives, but comparison with the uncial G, the Syro-Hexaplar, 
and the M. T. makes the identification of these cursives an easy matter. 
The composition of this Hexaplaric group, however, is by no means the 
same in the different books, or even in some cases throughout the same 
book. The typical Hexaplaric group in Gen. would be ackmoxc,; in 
Ex. ch. i-xxvi ackmx, but from ch. xxvii to the end ckm only. From 
this point Hexaplaric readings become much rarer in m. In Lev. ack 
are the usual representatives of the Hexaplaric text, and in Num. chx; 
in Deut. o is Hexaplaric again after the first six chapters and chox 
become the regular members, for a, though clearly Hexaplaric at times, 
is much less so than in the earlier books. The LXX text of Josh. 
must have differed from the M.T. much more widely than that of any 
book of the Pentateuch, for Hexaplaric insertions are much more 
numerous and have affected more MSS of the LXX; a is again a less 
conspicuous member of the group than in the earlier books, but ckx 
remain strongly Hexaplaric, and 4, which has not hitherto appeared in 
the group, becomes one of its most regular members ; 7, which is other- 
wise very free from Hexaplaric influence, shews very much in this book, 
being in some chapters as regular a supporter of the Hexaplaric 
readings as dckx ; 0 also becomes Hexaplaric again in the later chapters. 
It will be seen that ¢ and & are the only MSS which are consistent 
members of the group throughout, amox and ¢, all shewing remarkable 
variation in different books ; it is clear that the character of some of the 
cursive texts varies much more from book to book than has sometimes 
been recognized, and that general statements about the character of any 
MS throughout the Hexateuch (and much more throughout the Old 
Testament) may be misleading unless verified for each book separately. 

There are other cursives which have been influenced by Hexaplaric 
readings over restricted portions of the Hexateuch, though otherwise 
they shew hardly any trace of such influence; such are ¢ in Num. 
ch. xvi-xviii, and 4, in Gen. xliii-xlv. In Josh. 4 and a, have a con- 
siderable number .pf additions and the latter some omissions (e.g. 
Josh. ix ro). Hexaplaric omissions are naturally: much rarer than 
insertions, for the passage normally remained in the text, and when the 
Hexaplaric signs were omitted all trace of the correction disappeared. 
The MS which omits the largest number of the passages or words 
marked with an obelus in G is &; but m and x omit several, especially 
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x in Deut. and Josh., the latter alone supporting the Syro-Hexaplar in 
omitting the two verses added by the LXX after Josh. xxiv 33. Some 
of the cursive groups to be mentioned later have these omissions occa- 
sionally ; in each of the groups ¢/svz, gu, fir nearly a dozen could be 
counted in Lev., but they are not so common in other groups or else- 
where in these groups. 

The Armenian version is strongly Hexaplaric throughout the greater 
part of the Hexateuch ; the Egyptian versions, except in Josh., much 
less so ; though a MS of the Ethiopic is among the authorities for the 
insertion of six verses in Ex. xxviii, and for the re-arrangement of 
the text in Ex. xxxvi—xxxix. 

The Hexaplaric insertions in the chief cursive groups will be noticed 
in dealing with these groups. A few remarks on the Hexaplaric element 
in the uncials may be added here. 

Hexaplaric influence is seldom found either in B or A.B agrees with 
a small Hexaplaric group in Lev. i 9, Deut. xxviii 12 and xxx 10, and 
has omissions supported by a larger number of cursives in Gen. xlviii 21, 
Num. iv 4, and Josh. xiii 31. In Deut. v 7 the three uncials BMN are 
Hexaplaric, but only a small number of cursives (acoxa,). A has 
omissions in Gen. 1 12, Deut. ii 13, and Josh. xxiv 10, and insertions 
in Ex. xxxvi 5, Deut. i 39, and Josh. xi 15. F has more than fifty 
Hexaplaric insertions in Josh. i-vii, but is seldom Hexaplaric elsewhere, 
though it contains in a later hand the long insertion in Ex. xxviii, and 
the re-arrangement to agree with the Hebrew in Ex. xxxvi-xxxix. 
M also has the insertion in Ex. xxviii and is occasionally Hexaplaric in 
Josh., but seldom elsewhere ; the margin, however, contains several 
such readings in Gen. and more than fifty in Josh. i-x. N is very 
Hexaplaric in Num. and in the first three chapters of Josh., but 
nowhere else to any great extent. In a few places all the MSS except 
half a dozen have apparently been influenced by the Hexaplaric 
revision; the most conspicuous examples of this are found in Lev. 
xiv 41 (all but BA/ya,), Josh. xvii 16 (all but Béchgr), and Gen. viii 13 
(all but Al.gz). 

Several times in Deut. the majority of Greek MSS have insertions 
similar to but not identical with Hexaplaric insertions, the true LXX 
(omitting the insertion altogether) being found in B and a few other 
MSS only. The clearest examples are as follows :— 

Deut. xiii 4, Gacdoptx Hexaplaric; BOgmnrua, versions omit ; 
other MSS Cyr. differ. 
Deut. xvii 5, Gcoptx Hexaplaric; Bava, Lat. Eth. omit; other 

MSS Cyr. Boh. differ. 


In other places the second group, instead of omitting, has another 
reading :— 
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Deut. xxxi 5, GNckoxdpt Hexaplaric ; B@dwgnua, a second reading ; 
other MSS differ. 
Deut. xiii 14, Gcoptx Hexaplaric ; @gnuva, (and probably B)a second 
reading ; other MSS differ. 
In such passages B is generally supported by the Latin version, and 
probably represents the original LXX. The readings of AFMN are 
often supported by Cyril and the Egyptian versions, but they also 
receive support from the Armenian, and in one place clearly from Ter- 
tullian ; they are therefore too widely prevalent to be regarded as local 
Egyptian readings. ‘The influence of a text like that of AF and Lucian 
has been recognized in the LXX quotations in the New Testament, and 
it seems clear that such differences between A and B as those just 
quoted go back to a date much earlier than the Hesychian and Lucianic 
or even the Hexaplaric recensions. In the case of these readings from 
Deut., however, it is noticeable that the authorities which we have some 
reason to regard as Lucianic (@gz and dw) are generally on the side of 
B. The examples given shew almost conclusively that in Deut. at least, 
the text on which Origen worked was that of B rather than of AFM. 


(ii) Zhe Hesychian and Lucianic groups of cursives. 


The five cursives dgnpt form a well defined group with numerous 
characteristic readings, at least in the four books Lev. to Josh. ; but 
within this group we can distinguish two sub-groups dffand gz, between 
the members of which an even closer relation exists. While therefore 
we may speak of gm as one group and of df#¢ as another, the numerous 
readings common to all five MSS shew that the two groups are very 
closely related or have a large common element of a peculiar character. 
We must therefore distinguish between three classes of readings—read- 
ings of gn, of dpt, and of the whole group dgn/fz. 

Moreover, in connexion with these five we must consider the pair dw 
which, though representing a very distinctive type of text, have a con- 
nexion with gz which cannot be overlooked. Coincidences with dw 
are also found in x (especially in Ex.), in ¢,, in m (especially in Deut.), 
and in the Latin version. It has been usual to class 0 with dw, but 
o seldom has any special connexion with them in the Hexateuch ; in 
fact most of the peculiarities of dw are unsupported by any other 
authority. mn 

The uncial @ has numerous connexions with gv and with the whole 
group dgnpt, especially in Deut., but it has decidedly fewer with dp¢ 
alone ; the readings of dp# are in fact supported by B or N more often 
than by ®. The remarkable connexion between dgnf¢ and the uncial 
K in Josh. is well known ; we notice again, however, that though K has 
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several connexions with gz alone, it has few or none with df¢ alone ; the 
same thing is seen once more in the case of / towards the end of Deut. 
Evidently the readings common to the five cursives must be regarded 
as gn readings which have survived or been incorporated in df, and not 
as dpt readings. The cursive 4 has several noteworthy connexions with 
the group (e.g. Ex. viii 21, xii 22, xxvii 21), which become numerous in 
Josh. 

In Lev. Num. and Deut. readings of 4w frequently combine with 
those of gz and dgnft, but seldom with those of d¢. In Josh. the texts 
of 6 and w diverge very widely, and readings peculiar to these two cur- 
sives are scarcely ever found ; 4 becomes Hexaplaric, but w becomes 
here a regular member of the group dgwp¢. Again, we notice that 
though w has an especially close connexion with gz, so that gzw have 
dozens of readings in common which are otherwise unsupported, yet 
agreements with dt (apart from gz) are only occasionally found ; 
evidently df¢ represent a text of much narrower vogue than gz or dgnft. 

It is generally considered that dp¢ are Hesychian, and dw Lucianic ; 
the general evidence of the Hexateuch is not decisively in favour of such 
a view, though perhaps it can hardly be said to contradict it. Except 
in Gen. dw seldom shew any special connexion either with the 
Armenian version or with the Fathers of Antioch (Deut. xxix 15 is 
rather exceptional), while connexions with the Egyptian versions and 
with Cyril and Didymus are not at all rare; the combination dwdpt 
Boh. for example (Lev. xx 24) has a decidedly Egyptian appearance. 
The Egyptian connexions of df/ are more unmistakeable, agreements 
with the Egyptian versions and Fathers being numerous, though some- 
times (as in Josh. xi 20) we find coincidences with Thdt. The readings 
of gx and dgnfi, on the other hand, seem to belong to a text as little 
confined to Egypt as to Antioch. They have many more coincidences 
with the Armenian than either dw or df¢; and they have many readings 
shewing a close relation to Thdt. and Eusebius (Num. xv 31 and 39, 
Deut. xxxiii 19, Josh. v 12 and xxiii 14); the presence of some of these 
readings in Egyptian authorities, however (as in Deut. xxxiii 3 and Josh. 
i 3), makes us hesitate to call them Lucianic. 

A similar result is reached from an examination of the readings 
common to gz (or dgnpt) and dw ; such combinations as dwgnod, Boh. 
Cyr. Did. (Num. xviii 10), and dwdgnpt Boh. Eth. Thdt. (Num. xxiii 8), 
are evidently not Lucianic, and almost as clearly not Egyptian. The 
two examples just quoted illustrate the usual lack of uncial support for 
these readings of dwgn in Lev. and Num. ; in Deut., on the other hand, 
they are often supported by B@wa,. It is probably the connexion 
between B and dw in these passages which led Prof. Sanders to the con- 
clusion that B is Lucianic in Deut. ; but this combination of BOdwgnua, 
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frequently seems to preserve the original Septuagint reading (as in 
xxxi 5) and should not therefore be called Lucianic. Where Bwa, 
desert them, the readings of dwgn and dwdgnpt are certainly not so good, 
but even in these cases the frequency with which they receive both 
Egyptian and Antiochene support (e.g. in Deut. xxxiii 3) shews that 
they probably survive from a time prior to either the Lucianic or 
Hesychian revision properly so called. 

The relations between these groups, however, are considerably modified 
in Gen. and Ex. The Lucianic character of dw is quite unmistakeable 
in Gen.: the remarkable coincidences with Chrys. in xviii 26, xxi 18, 
xxvi 31, and xxxiv 25, and with Thdt. in xx 4 and xlviii 18, being only 
the clearest of very many. The df# group also (in spite of the numerous 
defections and peculiarities of 7) is clearly recognizable, but its Hesy- 
chian character is not clear. It has indeed much in common with the 
Egyptian versions, but points of contact with the Armenian and 
Eusebius are also found, and still more conspicuous is the support that 
these cursives receive from Chrysostom. A frequent connexion with 
the text of dw, of which there are only slight traces elsewhere, increases 
our doubt as to the Hesychian character of these cursives in Gen. (see 
e. g. Xxxil 23 and xxvi 29—the last with Chrys. also). In Ex. the d¢ 
group is often joined by a,d, (e.g. xx 18 and xxxix 14), and here also 
the Egyptian affinities are less clearly marked than in the following 
books. 

The changed character of g and ~ in Gen, and Ex. is even more 
conspicuous. As a separate group the combination gz” very rarely 
appears. A, connexion between g and df is quite obvious in the early 
part of Gen., but in the later chapters and throughout Ex. g is found for 
the most part in association with ¢7 or ejsvs. In Gen. ” has some 
noticeable agreements with dw (e.g. xv 12), but it has also a close con- 
nexion with df, being in fact closer to them than ¢; between chs. xxxiv 
and xlii (e.g. in xl 3 and xlii 9) dup have very many readings peculiar to 
themselves. In Ex. # has a close connexion with df/ over the greater 
part of the book, but towards the end it shews an increasing similarity 
to g and ¢jsvz, so that in these later chapters of Ex. the combination 
eginsvz, which is elsewhere rare, becomes very common. 

Though rare in Gen., Hexaplaric insertions are more frequently found 
in dgnpt than in any other cursives except the specially Hexaplaric ones 
already mentioned. -In Deut. dp¢ might almost be ranked with the Hexa- 
plaric cursives, but gz, whether with or without df/, are very much less 
Hexaplaric. In Josh. both dp¢ and the whole group dngpt are very 
Hexaplaric, but gz are again much less so, and when they are Hexa- 
plaric the corrections are frequently abbreviated or inserted in 
a different place from that which they occupy in the other MSS ; 
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examples of this may be seen in Josh. ii 21, v 12, Vi 5, Vii 25, and 
viii 24; they are rare except in Josh., though one may be seen in 
Lev. xxvii ro. Similar transpositions and modifications of Hexaplaric 
readings are also found occasionally in dp¢ or dgnpt (Ex. xii 32 and 
Josh. iii 1) ; but more interesting are those cases in which such readings, 
though corresponding to Hexaplaric readings, are significantly different 
in wording ; clear examples are found in df¢ in Deut. iv 49 and Josh. 
xiii 21. These are obviously quite different in origin from the additions 
(already mentioned) which are found in the great majority of MSS in 
Deut., and may be considered as Hesychian emendations made to con- 
form the LXX to the M.T., corresponding to but independent of 
Origen’s Hexaplaric insertions ; we notice, however, that the support of 
Thdt. for such a reading is forthcoming in Josh. xxiii 14. In Josh. 
xi 19 the addition in dynpiw follows the M.T. more closely than the 
corresponding one in the Hexaplaric cursives ; in Josh. xvii 16 dgnpt 
and the Hexaplaric Géckx each differ from the M.T. as much as they 
differ from one another ; such agreements between dgnff and the M.T. 
which are not Hexaplaric are also found in Num. ; in i 4 and x 12 the 
alterations have found their way into the Armenian version also. The 
Hexaplaric character of 4 in Josh. has been noticed ; apart from this 
éw shew very little Hexaplaric influence in the Hexateuch. 

Conflate readings are numerous in df¢ and dgnpi, especially in Josh. 
They are generally formed as in Num. xi 32, Josh. vi 17 and xviii 4, by 
combining the reading of B with that of the other uncials, but sometimes, 
as in Deut. xxxiv 9, by combining the LXX with a Hexaplaric reading ; 
such conflations are occasionally supported by Egyptian versions or by 
Cyril, but in Ex. xxxiii 2 Thdt. has a conflation found also in dt. _Itis 
noticeable that gz are frequently conspicuous among the authorities for 
one of the readings combined in dp¢; e.g. in Josh. vi 11 gnaw, and in 
Josh. xix 29 Bgnzhgr, are the only authorities for one ofthem. In Josh. 
xiii 1 gvw are again the only primary authorities for one of the readings, 
but the conflation here is found in the Hexaplaric Gécx and not 
in apt. 

That ga represent an earlier type of text than df? is also suggested by 
the rarity of conflations in gv as compared with dp¢. The best examples 
of conflations in gz are found in Num. xi 15, xiii 3, and xxxii 38 ; in the 
last passage they combine the LXX reading with one from another 
column of the Hexapla. Conflations are also seldom met with in dw; 
there are, however, examples in Gen. xxix 3, Ex. iii 1, Num. xxv 13 and 
xxxi 28, 

Further evidence of the late and secondary character of the dgnpt 
group is to be found in the arbitrary additions and glosses in such 
places as Ex. xxvii 11, Deut. xiv 20, Josh. xi 16 and xiii 1 and 6. 
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Many of these, at least in Joshua, seem to be derived, independently of 
Origen’s revision, from the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion 
(e.g. Josh. vii 21 and 26, x 40, xxiii 13). In Num. xxiv 13 a conflation 
of such a reading with the LXX is found in dgnpitck. 


(iii) Zhe cursives ejsvz, qu, and fir. 


The five cursives ejsvz form a group which is clearly recognizable in 
all books of the Hexateuch, and evidently represent a very distinctive 
type of text. In Deut. they are almost regularly joined in their peculiar 
readings by w, and frequently by a, ; in Josh. w and a, leave the group 
again, but f becomes a regular member of it, and in the later chapters 
d for the most part deserts the group dgnf¢ and joins this one. 

In most of their peculiarities e¢jsvz are without uncial support, but 
they shew more connexion with F and M than with the other uncials. 
Coincidences with B are conspicuously absent from Ex. Lev. and Num., 
but they are occasionally found in Deut. In Deut. xxvi 12 these cur- 
sives have a clear agreement with B only, and in xxxii 45 one with 
B@dwgnua, These occasional coincidences with B are rather natural 
in this book since wa, are here so closely related both to the group and 
to B. 

From Gen. i to Ex. xv so wide a difference exists between ef and svz 
that these form two distinct groups whose peculiar readings seldom 
agree ; g closely combines with the first group in the latter part of Gen. 
and in Ex., and » with the second group in Ex. In the last ten 
chapters of Ex., however, the two groups on the whole combine, so that 
the seven MSS egjnsvz have numerous characteristic readings in 
common. In Lev. and Num., where g and # have no special con- 
nexion with these cursives, ¢jsvz nearly always agree together, but in 
Deut. and Josh. ¢ again have many common readings which are not 
shared by the other three. 

The group has frequent connexions with dw in Lev. Num. and Deut., 
but on the whole seems to have no very decided connexion with the 
Lucianic rescension. In eg7 we have some noteworthy connexions with 
bw (as in Gen. xxxi 39) and agreements with Thdt. and the Armenian ; 
but more frequently the readings of these cursives are supported by 
Cyril and the Egyptian versions. There is, however, less cause to 
regard them as Hesychian. An approach to the text of df is clear in 
sv in Gen. (e.g. in xix 35 and xxiv 35) and in the margin of svz in Ex. 
(e. g. xiii 3, xiv 11, xviii 24), but we have already seen that dnpt do not 
seem to be Hesychian in Gen. and Ex., and the similarity to dff is no- 
where else conspicuous. In Lev. Deut. and Josh. the margins of svz 
are in much closer agreement with dw and gz (or dgnft) and Thdt. than 
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with dpt; see e.g. Lev. xvi 29 and xxili15. In Gen. xxxiv 15, however, 
¢gj, bw, and dnp form three groups differing from each other and from 
the other authorities. These cursives have some remarkable connexions 
with the Old Latin, especially Augustine and Jerome and other authori- 
ties, which seem to have a later and revised form of the Old Latin. 

Several Hexaplaric readings are found in eg7 in Gen. and Ex. ; and 
in ¢f in Josh. (one misplaced in x 14); the margins of vz also have 
many in Josh. All the five members of the group insert the six Hexa- 
plaric verses in Ex. xxviii, and have a dozen omissions in Lev., but the 
group as a whole shews only slight Hexaplaric influence even in Joshua. 
These cursives, however, seem more frequently than any other group to 
have adopted readings from Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion inde- 
pendently of Origen’s Hexaplaric emendations ; see e. g. Josh. ii 1, x 28, 
and xiv 9. In Ex. xl 28 dgnpt support them in such a reading ; Ngx 
do so more than once. 

In Josh. the connexion of the group with Bb which was noticed in 
Deut. becomes more marked, and the combination probably often repre- 
sents the true LXX. Josh. xi 19 shews a remarkable collection of 
variants ; Nma, Lat. agree with Aquila, and dgptw conflate this with 
Symmachus, AFG@adchk/xyd, Arm. Sah. Syro-Hex. follow Theodotion, 
while BAiogru with efjsvz have apparently the true LXX. _Josh. vi 17, 
xviii 4, and xix 29 are interesting because dgnp¢ in each place combine 
the reading of Befjsvz with the reading of the other MSS. 

But though the group preserves at times a good reading in Deut. and 
Josh., yet it has also in these books some conflations which seem to 
indicate a late type of text. In Deut. xi 14 the group conflates the 
LXX and Aquila (@éwdgnpi follow Theodotion or Symmachus), in 
Josh. ii 6 (with FNécgn) the LXX and Theodotion, and in Deut. 
xix 14 (with M Boh.) a Hexaplaric reading with that of the other MSS. 
In Josh. i 8 it combines with the LXX a reading of the other translators 
which is found also in dgnp¢ Lat. (including Cyprian) ; in Josh. xix 29 
it has a conflation found also in d/; it has also some arbitrary inser- 
tions, as e.g. the one in Deut. xiv 20 which is found in @gz and the 
margins of F and M also. 

Thus the group, though containing in places elements which appear 
to belong to the early LXX, yet resembles the dgnp¢ group in having 
a considerable late and extraneous element. In some places these two 
groups agree, but there are clear signs, especially in Joshua, that they 
represent on the whole different types of text ; in such verses e. g. as vi 18 
and viii 24 we have three readings, one found in dgnptw, another in 
efjsvz, and a third in practically all other MSS. 


Another distinctive type of text is found in gu ; in Gen. Ex. and Num. 
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these two cursives have very many clear peculiarities in common, which 
though occasionally found in » in Gen. and Ex. and in o in Num., are 
generally shared by no other MS. In Ex. they are, in spite of their 
many peculiar readings, among the most constant supporters of B, these 
three MSS being many times found among a small group which 
evidently preserves the true reading. In Lev. and Num. Band gu have 
much less connexion, but in Lev. at least this may be due to a change 
in the character of B, and in either of these books the text of gu may 
prove to be of peculiar value. 

In Deut. gz seldom shew a common element which is quite peculiar 
to themselves, but they seem to have much the same type of text as in 
Fx., being again two of the most regular supporters of B. In Josh. they 
differ widely from one another ; « agrees with AFM as much as it does 
with B ; g, on the other hand, in spite of its strong Hexaplaric element, 
remains one of the most constant followers of B. Remarkable con- 
nexions between g and ¢ are again found in this book, as e. g. in xiii 21, 
xxi 16, and xxiv 1o—the last apparently from Aquila. 

The text of gz combines with that of the other cursive groups much 
less than most groups do with one another ; gu and dw noticeably agree 
in some places, such as Gen. xl 3 and Ex. xxxvii 21—the latter a good 
reading supported by B; such readings of dwgu are supported by the 
dnpt group in Gen. xx 8 and xxiv 50, but gu seldom or never support 
readings really characteristic of the dgnpt group. Sometimes gw are 
supported by the Egyptian versions, but such readings cannot be classed 
as Egyptian since they are sometimes, as in Gen. iv 13 and xlix 27, 
found also in Chrys. and Thdt. 

In Gen. these two MSS shew more Hexaplaric influence than dw, 
both in omissions and additions (e.g. xxiv 60 gux Arm. Chrys.) ; there 
are also some omissions in Lev., but on the whole Hexaplaric influence 
is rare except in Josh. Conflate readings are seldom found, Ex. 
xxviii 2r and Num. x g being the most conspicuous. In Deut. x 8 
g combines a reading from Aquila found in « and the Bohairic with the 
common text. 


The three cursives fir form another important group. In Gen. foften 
deserts the other pair and so does 7 in Ex., but agreements of the three 
are numerous and remarkable. The group is also clearly recognizable 
in Lev. and Num. where it at times includes & and a, but in Deut. the 
distinctive character of fir almost disappears, and they become close 
followers of AFM. In Josh. they differ considerably, f joining the e/svz 
group, while 7 becomes again, as it was in Ex., one of the most regular 
supporters of B. 

In Gen. several readings of this group are supported by Chrys., e.g. 
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xxiv 7 and vi 14 (inferior additions) and xxiv 50 (a reading of ‘ The 
Syrian’); Thdt. supports their readings in Gen. xxxvii 25 and xl rs, 
but the Antiochene relation is not always clear, for Cyr. and Boh. often 
support them, as in Gen. xxxi 43, xxxvii 22,and xl 15. The agreements 
of fow Chrys. in Gen. xix 4, xxi 3, and xxvi 20 seem Lucianic, but 
these are places where #7 oppose / 

Connexions with other cursive groups (except gu) are frequent, but 
a large number of these consist of glosses such as are found sometimes 
in fir only. Yet though in these and other respects the text of this 
group is inferior, it sometimes supports B in readings which probably are 
correct but which have little cursive support (e. g. Ex. xxxv 17 and 23); 
in Gen xlviii 14 fir are the only MSS which preserve the reading of 
Philo and Barnabas. 

Except for a dozen omissions in Lev., Hexaplaric readings are not 
conspicuous ; frequently indeed, as in Deut. i 39 and Josh. xxiv ro, 
they avoid Hexaplaric readings which have affected most of the MSS. 
The group has a few conflations : in Ex. xxvii rr and Num. xxxi- 28 it 
combines the readings of B and the other uncials, in Gen. xlix 28 (with 
Ldnft) it combines the readings of the Hexaplar group and the other 
MSS ; in Ex. xxv 2 it has substituted for the LXX reading one from 
another column of the Hexapla. In Deut. ii 33 7 is in agreement with 
Arm. Eth. Lat. only, in Gen. xxix 3 i with the Latin and Egyptian 
versions only ; in the former place /7, and in the latter 4 are among 
a small number of MSS (including df¢ each time) which conflate the 
two readings. 

There are other cursive combinations whieh, though not so constant 
as those already enumerated, may prove worth further investigation ; 
such are the connexions (non-Hexaplaric) between 4mx in Ex., between 
Geox in Deut., and between mz in Ex. 


(iv) The Uncials. 


‘ In Gen. and Ex. the cursives which follow B most closely are 
ahogrux, the agreement of a with B being especially marked. The 
combinations Bas (Ex. xxxv 18 and xxxvii 13) and Bo (Ex. ix 33 and 
xv 4) are very common, but more often the readings of B are supported 
by four or five of these cursives, generally with no other uncial support. 
Of the cursive groups fir have B’s support for several of their peculiar 
readings (e. g. Ex. vi 20, viii 23, xii 44) ; 4w are also often in agreement 
with B, and then o generally agrees, as in Gen. xlix 24 and Ex. iv 12. 
The other groups, however, find no significant support for their peculiar 
readings in B. 

Throughout the Hexateuch y has a remarkably close connexion with 
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A, sharing in very many of its mistakes and eccentricities; but apart 
from the readings confined to these two MSS, the text of A is generally 
supported by numerous cursives and uncials. In Gen., however, A is 
in an exceptionally large number of instances supported by one or two 
cursives, most frequently m or x (and of course y), and sometimes / (see 
xii 6, xiii 4, xli 52). We have a similar connexion of w with Ay in Ex. 
(e. g. xxxviii 8 and 11), but such combinations of Ay with single cur- 
sives or small groups are rare afterwards. In Gen. and Ex. A has no 
remarkable connexion with any of the cursive groups: not even, as 
might have been expected from its agreements with 2 and w, with dnpt 
or dw. In Gen. dw find more support in L, duff more in each of the 
MSS F, L, and M. 

F rarely supports B against the other uncials, M does so more often 
(Ex. iii 2, vii 15, x 5, xxxiii 16, &c.), but A has more agreements with 
B than either ; in these cases the readings of BA are generally supported 
by_y, but otherwise by the cursives which normally follow B rather than 
A. AFM, however, go together very much more, and are generally 
accompanied by /ya,d,, eg/,and dpt. This is practically the combination 
followed by St Paul in quoting Ex. ix 16. 

Of the other uncials of Gen. E is frequently found agreeing with 
single cursives, among which /mz are conspicuous (see e.g. i 14, 
xiii 16, iv 5, and xxxi 7, the last from Aquila or Symmachus). As may 
be expected from the presence of the same cursives in the lists support- 
ing A and E, we sometimes get such combinations as AEzy in xiii 8. 
E gives some support to the readings characteristic of the fir and dnpt 
groups, and sometimes seems Egyptian. D gives some support to the 
bw, fir, and dup groups (e.g. ix 27 and xli 2), but unlike A and E it 
seldom agrees with single cursives. 

Conflate readings occur in Gen. xi 6 (Emm), Gen. xlix 28 (L), Gen. 
i 11 (A*EM), Ex. xviii 21 (AF*), Ex. xxviii 21 (Aydwgu), Ex. xxxvii 6 
(AM) ; in Gen. xlvii 3 we have an addition occurring in various forms 
in all MSS except BDMdéwsv and the Hexaplaric group ackmxc,; in 
Gen. 1 5 Adkyd, with fir Eth., have an addition corresponding to the 
Hexaplaric, but probably derived from an independent source. 


In Lev. there is a close connexion between the texts of B and A which 
is not found elsewhere in the Hexateuch. It is not, however, easy to 
decide whether this connexion is due to a change in the text of A, or of 
B, or both. The divérgence of their text from such cursives as orgu, 
with which B generally has close relations, suggests that the change may 
be in B; on the other hand, while G and N frequently agree with BA, 
F and M seldom do so, and elsewhere it is the former that support B, 
the latter rather A. The cursives which most closely follow BA in Lev. 
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are Awya,; a, is in the following books so closely connected with B, 
and y everywhere so closely with A, that even if their evidence were not 
on different sides, they could hardly be regarded as witnesses inde- 
pendent of the uncials which they so closely follow ; of the other two w 
had decided connexions with A in Ex., and though 4 was in Ex. con- 
spicuous as a follower of B, yet in Num. it is generally in agreement 
with A, so that it is not possible without detailed examination to draw 
any conclusion from the list of accompanying cursives. The cursives 
which support BA, though to a less extent than Awya,, are abcxb,, and 
though x in both Ex. and Num. is a close follower of B, its decidedly 
weaker connexion with B in Lev. may rather suggest a change in the 
text of B than otherwise. Often (e.g. in xxv 28) the original reading of 
B agrees with A, but has been subsequently altered. 

The text of BA seems generally good, probably much better than that 
of A is in other parts of the Hexateuch. Sometimes BA with a few 
other MSS oppose the M.T. and most cursives and versions, and 
probably (as in ii 4, iii 5, and v 10) represent the true LXX text. Soin 
xxvi 39 BANéwya, have an omission, doubtless rightly, for Gaghnx 
Arm. have the insertion in one place, but the other MSS with Lat., 
Boh., and Eth., in another. Here, as in most books, F and M have 
some conflate readings. In Lev. xix 36 Fdgnptbhkim Arm. combine the 
readings of BANacwxya, and Me/svzfiorub,. The marginal readings of 
M, which are very numerous, often appear also in the margins of svz. 

In Num. a, continues to be a very close follower of B ; these two 
MSS in fact, as in ch. xi vv. 21, 32, and 34, frequently differ from all 
others. The cursives which most closely follow Ba, are corx ; f, 7, and 
uz also have much in common with them, and the uncials N and G 
often agree with them. The groups gn, dpt, bw, gu frequently agree with 
this B group, either separately or in combination, but ¢7svz have hardly 
a single striking resemblance to it. 

Although B is often elsewhere followed by Egyptian Fathers and 
versions, yet it is in Num. that we find the clearest signs that B- may be 
Egyptian, combinations of B and a few cursives with the Egyptian ver- 
sions or Cyril and Didymus (as e.g. in xviii 5 and xviii 27) being 
particularly noticeable in this book. Quite frequently (as in ch. xv, 
vv. 1, 4, and 6) dpt or dgnpt join such a combination, a further indication 
of the Egyptian nature of such a reading. 

The connexion between N and 4+ is very close, and the combination 
Ndpt may quite well represent the Hesychian text. Thus in xiv 7 we 
have an addition in two different forms: Gckx is certainly the Hexa- 
plaric form, and Ndf¢ may be the Hesychian, though the margins of svz, 
which here agree with Ndg#, seem Lucianic rather than Hesychian on 
the whole ; in iii 42 we have four variations, Ndp¢ are probably Hesy- 
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chian, 4w Lucianic, AFGM ‘etc. seem Hexaplaric, and Bgna, would 
preserve the true LXX. 

A and M are closely akin and are very much supported by afy and 
¢jsuz_ sometimes by N or H;; see e.g. xx 28 and xxviii 31. 


In Deut. B is almost always followed by w and a,; it has also clear 
relations with g, 7 (as in xxviii 47), & (as in xxx 10), «(as in xxiv 19), and 
the margins of svz; in xxviii 24 and 63 it is followed by Boh. only. 
Bua, and dw many times agree, and this combination often seems tc 
give us the original LXX ; for where dw seem clearly Lucianic, as in 
xxviii 47, B does not generally agree with them. B supports the read- 
ings of other cursive groups more rarely ; we have Béwdff in xv 10 and 
Bdp¢ in xxxi 20, but the opposition of wa, suggests that in each case B 
may not represent the normal Bua, text. In xviii 5 it is possible that 
B is the only correct MS, for the combination of the readings of B and 
the M. T. found in NM@dgnfifir shews that the reading of B is not an 
individual error. 

The close connexion of @ with gz is well known, but the value of this 
combination has perhaps been overrated. In xxviii 1 they are probably 
correct, for Bézw.x follow the M. T. and the other MSS are conflate, but 
there is no other example as clear as this, and in several places (e.g. 
xiv 20) @gz share in distinctly inferior readings. 

Bua, and @gn, however, often combine, and are then frequently sup- 
ported by dw and versions. This group evidently preserve the true 
LXX in many places (e.g. xiii 4, xxxi 5, xxxii 45), though in xv 7 
B@gua, Boh. Lat. adopt a reading from Theodotion. N often joins B, 
so that BN@gzua,, both with and without 4w, is a frequent combination. 
B and N also often agree without ®, and occasionally N agrees with dw 
or @gz against all other authorities. | Gcx often support such groups as 
B@gn or Obwdgnpt (xi 32, xvi 15, Xxviii 15, xxviii 56, xxix 3); most of 
these seem good readings and have no appearance of being Hexa- 


" plaric. 


A and y have, as usual, many common peculiarities, but generally 
AFM/fioryéb, go together, often supported by ahk/mg and ¢svz ; in oppo- 
sition to these we generally find BGN® and the cursives dgnpthwexua, ; 
an interesting conflation in xiii 17 well illustrates this grouping of the 
MSS, AFMNafhik/mogryb, there combining the readings of ¢sz (v is 
missing) with that of the other authorities. B and A seldom agree 
remarkably unless supported by other uncials; nor do striking agree- 
ments of A® or M@ seem at all numerous. 

F is seldom alone among the uncials, but when it is 4/md, shew 
a distinct tendency to go with it (see e.g. ii 8). Band F seldom agree 
without other uncial support. F and M are more often together, and 
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then they are often joined by ff and ¢jsvz, as in the addition found 
in vi 22. 


In Josh. B is most often followed by Aogr ; it often has the support 
of ¢ and m (xi 21 and ix 5). Of the cursive groups ¢/svz agrees with it 
more in this book than elsewhere ; it has also much in common with 
gn, but seldom or never supports df¢ without gx or other uncials. F is 
closer to B than in Deut. but N and @ less close; A joins B against 
other uncials only occasionally. © is with A more than in Deut., and 
is certainly very much less closely connected with gz, though A@gm is 
not a rare combination. F and FN here agree with gz rather consider- 
ably, and N shews a tendency to go with g. As in Deut. G again has 
connexions with cx which are not apparently Hexaplaric, and which 
sometimes agree with gw. 

The uncials AMN®, AMN, and AN@® frequently combine and are 
generally followed by /uxyd,, often by abhika,, and several times are in 
agreement with dp and ¢/svz; in ch. xx vv. 4 to 6, which are missing 
in most of the uncials, have been supplied by Acjuzdgnpt and abchgwxy. 

The repeated confusion between the LXX and the other Greek 
versions in Josh. has already been noticed in dealing with the cursives 
ejsuz. It is evident that the text of the LXX invited emendation in 
this book much more than in the Pentateuch. Two examples of such 
alterations which have affected quite different sets of MSS are given 
here ; in ix ro AMN@ag/moxyé, have a reading agreeing with the M. T. 
and derived from Aquila or Symmachus ; in xxiv 15, on the other hand, 
a very similar group AMN@adchikluxya,d, seem to have preserved the 
text of the LXX, while B and the other cursives have adopted the read- 
ing of Aquila or Theodotion. 


(v) Summary. 


It remains to sum up the general impression left by the study of the 
various MSS. First, with regard to dp¢ and ¢/svz, the numerous confla- 
tions and glosses in these cursives, their frequent adoption of renderings 
from other columns of the Hexapla, and their lack of support from the 
older uncials and Fathers, all go to shew that whatever their interest in 
other directions they are of all the MSS least likely to give us the LXX 
in its earlier forms. It is not easy to argue a connexion of ¢jsvz with 
any particular locality, but ¢f¢ may be regarded as Hesychian; we 
notice that whereas in gz Hexaplaric readings are often abbreviated or 
misplaced, shewing that they have at some time found their way into 
the text from the margin, in df, on the other hand, there are insertions 
corresponding to Hexaplaric additions, but differently worded, which 
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would seem to be Hesychian adaptations to the M.T. The Egyptian 
connexion is not nearly so marked in gz, and these evidently represent 
a purer and earlier text than df; but they were probably overrated by 
Prof. Sanders, for where not supported by B or dw they can seldom 
claim to represent the true LXX. The numerous peculiarities of dw 
obviously represent a late type of text which in Gen. can be safely 
regarded as Lucianic, though in some parts (as e.g. in Num.) it seems 
too much confined to these two MSS to represent a text which appears 
to have had an extensive circulation. These two cursives, however, 
have a large element of a better quality, and often preserve a text of 
great value, but as a rule only when in agreement with B or @gz. 

The text of B is certainly of the very highest value, especially in Ex., 
Deut., and Josh. It is much followed by Egyptian versions and Fathers, 
but perhaps this is not to be placed altogether to its discredit. The 
book in which Egyptian influence seems unduly great (Num.) is just one 
of the two in which the text of B seems rather abnormal. In Deut. 
and Ex. we have clear indications of another type of text represented by 
the other uncials which, though apparently inferior to B’s, must also be 
very ancient, since its influence can be seen in St Paul and Tertullian. 

The text of Gen., and to some extent of Ex., is in several respects 
unusual. The different connexions of gz and the apparently non- 
Hesychian character of dp¢ shew that the cursive MSS require separate 
investigation in these two books. The unusual relation between A and 
B in Lev. as well as the divergence, both in Lev. and Num., between B 
and the cursives which normally follow it, shew that B must not be 
assumed homogeneous in character throughout. The cursives gu and 
fir, and possibly x, may prove of unusual importance in this connexion ; 
gu especially are not only closely related to B but have little connexion 
with the late and inferior groups of cursives, the group with which they 
shew most connexion (4w) being that which on the whole preserves 
a better text than the other groups. It would probably be worth while 
investigating which of the MSS of Lev. and Num. best preserves that 
text of which Bogrw are the typical representatives in the other four 
books of the Hexateuch. 

A. V. BILLEN. 
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REVIEWS 


The Four Gospels, a Study of Origins, by B. H. StREETER. (Mac- 
millan, 1924.) 


In Canon Streeter’s most important new book the long labours of 
Dr Sanday at Oxford have really borne fruit, better perhaps than they 
ever could have done while that venerable figure was still overshadowing 
the field. There is a certain bold individuality about Canon Streeter’s 
treatment of the Gospels, all Four, and an assured handling over a wide 
range, from the minutiae of textual criticism to speculations on their 
literary origin and historical purpose, that is a great advance on the 
Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, published in tg11. It is 
impossible to begin to write about this work called Zhe Four Gospels 
without praise, praise for the justice of its proportions, for the sanity of 
its conclusions, for the learning it shews on every page, and the ingenuity 
and persuasiveness of its argumentation. I venture to think Zhe Four 
Gospels the most important book that has been written upon its august 
subject for half a generation. 


I. 


The first chapter points out how curious it really is that the official 
account of our Lord should consist not of one approved document but 
of four more or less parallel narratives, and shews how probable it is 
that these ultimately represent the traditions of four different early 
centres of Christianity. John and Mark are so connected by tradition 
with Ephesus and Rome respectively, and Canon Streeter shews that 
a strong case can at once be made out for connecting Matthew with 
Antioch, 

The next five chapters are taken up with textual criticism. It is one 
of the outstanding characteristics of Canon Streeter’s position that he 
considers certain details in the Synoptic Problem cannot be satisfactorily 
disposed of without recourse to that somewhat technical subject. 
I shall return to this part of the book later, only here noting the chief 
positions occupied. B and §&, of course, are taken as the leading 
representatives of the Alexandrian type,' D and the Old-Latin pre- 
Vulgate MSS as the representatives of the Western texts. Of these 
latter Streeter shews some reason to connect the ‘ European’ group with 


1 ‘B is a thoroughbred ; & is a cross, but a cross between two thoroughbreds of 
different stocks’ (p. 61), i.e. B is truer to type, while 8 has a ‘ Western’ element. 
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a strain derived from Ephesus, while the ‘ African’ is a descendant of 
the old Roman text.’ The old text of Antioch is to be looked for in 
the Old-Syriac MSS syr. Sand C. Further, @, the uncial MS of Kori- 
dethi in Georgia, which originally came from Pontus, is regarded by 
Streeter as a degenerate descendant of the old text of Caesarea in 
Palestine (chap. iv, pp. 77-108). The large Byzantine element in this 
MS would by itself make its usefulness to be comparatively small, but 
it has affinities with a large number of interesting MSS of later date, 
such as 565, codex 1, and the ‘Ferrar-group’. By picking out in the 
MSS of this group the reading which differs from the current Byzantine 
text of later times (i.e. the reading which differs from the often-printed 
Textus Receptus) we can, according to Streeter, reconstruct the old 
Caesarean text with some confidence, and we find it identical with that 
used by Origen when writing his Homilies on Matthew, written at Cae- " 
sarea. This is a very notable conclusion, which needs obviously very 
severe testing. 

Chap. v treats of the chief recensions of antiquity, e.g. Hesychius 
and Lucian, chap. vi of the phenomena of interpolation and assimilation. 
There are good remarks on p. 146 on the difference between our 
canons of internal probability and those which would have commended 
themselves to Lucian, but the questions raised can only be discussed in 
detail. 

With chap. vii we come to the Second Part, the discussion of the 
Synoptic Problem and the origins of the several Gospels. It starts off 
with an admirable account of what Streeter calls ‘the Fundamental 
Solution’, viz. the general reasons for believing in the priority of 
Mark (pp. 157-181): the arguments of course are now familiar, but it 
is a great advantage to have them so well set out in a comprehensive 
work to which reference can be made. This is followed by an account 
of the reasons which have led modern scholars to postulate the existence 
of the document called-‘Q’. Streeter is well aware of the difficulties 
involved in the reconstruction of ‘Q’, and does not himself attempt it 
till a later stage has been reached. 

Chap. viii is called ‘ Proto-Luke’. The main ideas and some of the 
actual paragraphs are those of the author’s notable article in the Hibbert 
Journal for October 1921, but the present form is certainly better than 
the first sketch. ‘Proto-Luke’ is a sort of first draft of our Third 
Gospel, dependent on Q but largely supplementing it by other material : 
it may be represented symbolically by Q + L, where L is the speci- 
fically Lucan element. Our Third Gospel, on the other hand, is a second 

1 The most striking piece of evidence is that ‘ Judas Zelotes’, the North Italian 


but xot African name for Thaddaeus-Lebbaeus, is found in the presumably Ephesian 
Epistula Apostolorum (p. 70). 
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and enlarged edition of ‘ Proto-Luke’, made by combining it with 
selections from Mark. Both editions, both our ‘Luke’ and ‘ Proto- 
Luke’, appear to Streeter to be the work of the same author—probably 
Luke the companion of S. Paul, the man who wrote the travel-diary of 
Acts. The special point of the theory is that while the use of Mark in 
Luke is fully recognized, Mark is not regarded as Luke’s main source. 
‘ Luke’s preference is for the non-Marcan source as a whole’ (p. 210), 
both in Q-passages and in L-passages. ‘Such a preference, especially 
where it is a preference in regard to the order of events, is much more 
explicable if Q and L were already combined into a single document’ 
(p. 211).? 

Chap. ix offers us a new solution of the Synoptic Problem. It may 
seem rather an added complication to substitute a ‘Four Document 
Hypothesis’ to explain Matthew, Mark, and Luke, but the claim which 
Canon Streeter makes for his theory is that it reflects better than other 
theories the historical situation in the primitive Church. I feel inclined 
on the whole to agree with him. It is, in fact, an attempt to assign the 
independent elements in the Gospels more scientifically to the several 
early centres of Christianity. Mark remains, as tradition reports, the 
Roman version. Q, according to Streeter, is the earliest collection of 
the Lord’s Sayings: it may be assigned to Antioch, being possibly 
derived from some Palestinian, perhaps Galilean, collection. L, the 
special element of Luke, is likely to represent the tradition of Caesarea, 
where S. Luke spent two years. M, the special element of Matthew, is 
often marked by Jewish-Christian, legalistic, tendencies: this element 
is derived from Jerusalem. At the same time the special element in 
Matthew is not purely Jerusalemite, it does not teach the supremacy of 
James but of Peter,* and this suggests rather the intermediate, moderate, 
tendencies of Antioch, the tendency of what is now am called the 
Great Church. 

Dr Streeter’s tentative reconstruction of Q (p. 291) corresponds to 
Lk iii 2-9, 16-17, 21-22; iv 1-16a@; vi 20-vii 10; vii 18-35 ;- ix 57- 
60; x 2-16, 21-24; xi 9-52; xii 1a-12, 22-59; xiii 18-35; xiv 11, 
26-27, 34-35; xvi 13, 16-18; xvii 1-6, 20-37; xix 11-27. Probably 
we should add to these Lk. iii ro-14 ; ix 51-56, 61-62; x 17-20. 

1 This is very much what I have said in Earliest Sources(p. 97), as Canon Streeter 
points out on p. 58. It is a great satisfaction to find one’s own theories endorsed 
by subsequent independent investigation! See also Vestigia Christi in Foakes 
Jackson and Lake’s Beginnings of Christianity vol. ii p. 486. 

2 On p. 214, last line, is a misprint: ‘clearly non-Marcan’ should come before 
‘ Call of Peter’. 

3 Streeter points out that ‘Thou art Peter’ was interpreted by Foakes Jackson 


and Lake (i 328 ff) to mean an Antiochene protest not against the authority of 
S. Paul, but against the claims of the followers of S. James. 
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He says further: ‘As thus reconstructed, Q is a document the 
purpose and character of which are perfectly intelligible. It is com- 
parable to an Old Testament prophetic book like Jeremiah, consisting 
principally of discourse, but with an occasional narrative to explain 
some piece of teaching. The Baptism and Temptation are described 
because the author regarded these as virtually the ‘call’ to the Mes- 
sianic office... . The relatively large amount of space given to John 
the Baptist, and the emphasis on his relations with our Lord, suggest 
that Q was composed at a time and place where the prestige of John 
was very considerable. There is here a contrast between Mark and Q. 
..+ It is the difference between the point of view of Rome ¢. a. D. 65 
and Syria (where John’s name and following were great) fifteen or 
twenty years earlier.’ And Dr Streeter continues: ‘ The absence in the 
Passion story of any substantial agreements of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark compels us,’in the view of most scholars, to conclude that 
Q contained no account of the Passion. We must ask, Why?’ He 
thinks the answer must be sought in two directions. ‘(1) The Passion 
and its redemptive significance could readily be taught in oral tradition. 
But ethical teaching implies detailed instruction which sooner or later 
necessitates a written document, Such a document is found in the 
Didache, which obviously presupposes a general knowledge of the cen- 
tral facts of the Christian story. Similarly Q was probably written to 
supplement an oral tradition. (2) Of less weight is the consideration 
that, while to Paul the centre of the Gospel was the Cross of Christ, to 
the other Apostles it was his Second Coming.’ This comparison with 
the Didache, a work in which also there is no reference to the Cross, is 
certainly to the point. 

The tentative reconstruction of Q is followed by a careful examination 
of the minor agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark. It is 
pointed out that these are comparatively small in bulk and weight, and 
that most of them admit of easy explanation. Of the remainder, 
Streeter attempts to shew that the majority can be disposed of by con- 
siderations derived from textual criticism: to this part of the argument 
we shall return later. Chap. xii discusses the lost end of Mark. 
Streeter recognizes that Mark as known both to Matthew and to Luke 
ended at xvi 8: Matt. xxviii 9-20 is therefore no guide to the recon- 
struction of Mark. On the other hand it is suggested that John xxi 
may be based on the lost conclusion. 

We now come to Part III, in which the Gospel of John is considered. 
‘What [this Evangelist] gives us is not the saying as it came to him, 
but the saying along with an attempt to bring out all the fullness of 
meaning which years of meditation had found in it’ (p. 372). ‘Many 
of the incidents—the visit of Nicodemus, for example—are merely a peg 
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on which to hang discourse.... The critic’s pretence that he can 
unravel the process is grotesque. As well hope to start with a string of 
sausages and reconstruct the pig’ (p. 377). There is also a subsection 
headed ‘Creative Memory’. These quotations indicate the line taken. 
On the other hand Dr Streeter remarks : ‘It would seem to follow that 
John could not, consistently with his purpose, have recorded as history 
any incident which he did not himself believe to have actually occurred’ 
(p. 388), and ‘ John may have been mistaken about his facts, but to him 
it is as important to emphasize the historical as to see in the historical 
a symbol of the Eternal’ (p. 389).' 

Dr Streeter holds that John certainly knew the Gospel of Mark and 
almost certainly our Luke, but not Matthew. Further, ‘John is the 
first and the only one of the Evangelists who attempts a chronology. 
It may be that his chronology is not a very good one—but it is the only 
one we have’ (p. 424). He then goes on in chapters xv and xvi to 
discuss the problem of authorship. His solution is that the Beloved 
Disciple is the Apostle John idealized, while the Evangelist is the Elder 
John of Ephesus who had been a disciple of the Apostle. ‘John the 
Elder was a Jew: probably the last Jew to be the dominating spirit in 
a great Gentile Church. His age, his personal gifts, the fact that he 
had seen the Lord, and the importance in Asia of the Church of 
Ephesus, would give him personally, especially towards the end of his 
life, an authority all but apostolic. His Gospel is the climax of the 
developement of theology in the New Testament. It gave the Church 
an expression of its belief intellectually acceptable to the Greek mind, 
yet true to the Jewish thought of God as personal and as one’ (p. 467). 
Having said this, Streeter goes on for thirteen interesting pages to 
reconstruct imaginatively the mental currents around the Elder and 
depicts the Gospel as ‘an old man’s Farewell’, an old man who foresaw 
both the dangers of anti-materialistic Gnostic speculation and also the 
terrible reaction when the eagerly expected Second Coming failed to 
come about. ‘To most of that generation the Return of the Lord in 
glory to inaugurate the new world-order was “the Gospel”—it consti- 
tuted the great good news for a despairing world’ (p. 478). The whole 
section should be read: I venture to think it not far off the general 
historic truth. 


Chap. xvii, on the origin of the Gospels of Mark and Matthew, while 


1 Says the Rev. Richard Cobbold: ‘The public may depend on the truth of the 
main feature of this narrative : indeed most of the facts recorded were matters of 
public notoriety at the time of their occurrence. The author who here details them 
is a son of the lady with whom this extraordinary female lived, and from whom he 
received the letters and the facts here given’ (quoted in Beginnings of Christianity 
ii 465). Yet how distorted from objective fact is ‘ The Story of Margaret Catchpole’! 
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presenting little that is absolutely new contains some good remarks. 
Mark is dated about a. D. 65, in accordance with the Irenaean tradition. 
‘To the historian the real problem is how to explain the lateness of the 
date to which Church tradition assigns its official Lives of the Founder ; 
and not only that, but also to account for the naive and primitive 
character of the representation of Christ embodied in Mark, assuming 
it to have been written after many years of the developement of cultus 
and theological speculation of the kind presupposed in the Epistles of 
Paul. LEcclesiastically, even if it be assigned to a.D. 65, the Gospel 
of Mark was already ten years out of date, so to speak, at the time that 
it was written’ (p. 495). And he goes on to say ‘Its naiveté and 
primitive characteristics can only be explained by the dependence 
of its author on early and unsophisticated tradition’. Streeter regards 
‘Mark’ as a direct result of the Neronian persecution. ‘ For the first 
time since the Day of Pentecost a Christian community, instead of con- 
centrating its gaze wholly upon the future, finds it necessary to look 
backward. The Church of Rome becomes interested in history; it 
demands at least a record of the Founder’s life’ (p. 497). 

The Gospel of Matthew is regarded by Streeter not only as that of 
Antioch, but further as a definite milestone in the amalgamation of the 
Gentile Christianity that was, so to speak, represented by Mark with 
the Jewish-Christian element represented not so much by Q as by the 
legalistic Sayings preserved in our Matthew. It was compiled after 
the Fall of Jerusalem, possibly at a time when the Abomination of 
Desolation was being interpreted to mean not a pollution of the Holy 
Place—that had happened already and the End had not come—but as 
Nero-redivivus, i.e. about a.D. 80 (p. 523). In any case the evidence 
for connecting Matthew with Antioch is very well put. Dr Streeter 
thinks this Gospel may have been accepted at Rome from about 
A.D. 119. 

In the final chapter he discusses Luke and Acts. His theory is that 
‘the Lucan writings were primarily written to present the case for 
Christianity to certain members of the Roman aristocracy’ (p. 535), 
i. e. in the first place to Flavius Clemens and his wife Domitilla. Our 
Third Gospel is ‘a Life of Christ which would not only jar less on the 
literary taste of educated circles, but would also make it clearer than 
does Mark that Christ was, and knew Himself to be, no mere Jewish 
Messiah, but a World-saviour, the founder of a world-religion’ (p. 537). 
The date is 80-85 (p..540). The Acts is ‘the first of the Apologies’ 
(p. 539); it tells how the Gospel came to Rome in the person of S. Paul, 
a city where he found he was able to proclaim his message with absolute 
freedom and without restraint (wera raono rappyciac dxwriTwo). ‘Thus 
read, the end of Acts is a real climax’ (p. 539). 
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II. 


Dr Streeter’s interesting theory of the importance of the Caesarean 
text is not very easy to discuss. I confess to a sort of prejudice against 
it, a feeling that the actual facts of the textual tradition are not so easily 
described in terms of history and geography. In particular I find it 
rather difficult to split up the non-Byzantine, non-Alexandrian, non- 
Western texts into two branches. These Eastern texts, as they may 
fairly be called, Streeter divides into two main branches, which he calls 
the text of Antioch and the text of Caesarea. To the text of Antioch 
he assigns the Old Syriac (and very little else), and to the text of 
Caesarea he assigns the ‘interesting’ part of all the ‘interesting’ non- 
Western, non-Alexandrian MSS. The chief representatives are 

@ 565, 1 &c.(with 22), 28, 700, and the Ferrar-group.' 

My chief objection to speaking of ‘the Caesarean text’ is that this 
term gives apparent definiteness and consistence to a set of ‘various 
readings’ that remain to me obstinately disparate and amorphous. At 
the risk of being tedious I will try and explain my point of view, though 
to do so I must recapitulate a number of well-known facts. 

Every one understands that the Latin Vulgate and the Syriac Peshitta 
texts of the Gospels are editions or recensions. The true text of these 
recensions can be reconstructed without much difficulty, the residual 
margin of doubt being very small. In some Latin MSS a good many 
relics of pre-Vulgate texts survive, though the MSS are quite rightly 
classed as Vulgate. Sometimes well-known old readings have been 
brought in by the preferences or inaccuracy of scribes (e.g. cofidianum 
for supersubstantialem in the Lord’s Prayer), but more often the survival 
seems to be due to the inattention of correctors. A corrector assimi- 
lating a pre-Vulgate MS to the Vulgate has passed over a column or 
a page, and so a whole slab of text has remained uncorrected, full of 
pre-Vulgate readings that are henceforth faithfully transmitted in copies 
made from the corrected MS, and are so preserved centuries after that 
type of text has been out of general use. 

It was the outstanding merit of Hort’s /nxtroduction that it shewed 
more conclusively than had ever been done before that the text most 
widely current in the Byzantine Empire was a recension, such as the 

1 I shall quote the Ferrar-group as 69-124 &c., the absence of either number 
signifying the dissent of that MS. The Ferrar-group consists of 13-69~124-346- 
543-828 &c., very often quoted as fam. 13 (or 13 &c.). This method of quotation 
is unsatisfactory, for 13 is not the best member of the group in the way that 1 is 
the best of its group. It is the merit of Mr E. A. Hutton (see J. 7. S. xii 621) to 


have brought out the fact that all that is really valuable in this group is in 69 or in 
124. The latter MS was uot written in Calabria. 
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Latin Vulgate. Hort’s Antiochian (or Syrian) text is the same thing as 
von Soden’s X: if you took all extant Greek MSS of the Gospels and 
constructed a text out of them by taking the reading of the majority you 
would arrive at X or something almost identical with it. There is 
further plenty of Patristic evidence for this type of text from A.D. 400 
onwards, but very little before that, and whether we connect its origin 
with the Martyr Lucian or some other worthy of the 4th century there 
is practically no doubt that it is not a product of earlier times. This 
conclusion is now the common belief of almost all textual critics, both 
here and on the Continent: stray survivors of an older view, such as 
Mr H. C. Hoskier, are rarely to be met with. Indeed the general posi- 
tion seems quite obvious: it was only the accident—a natural accident 
in the circumstances, but still an accident—that the earlier printed 
editions, the so-called Zextus Receptus, were of this type, which made 
theologians so slow to give it up as the basis for reconstructing the 
originals. 

S. Jerome, who made the Latin Vulgate, speaks in a well-known 
passage about |the exemp/aria of Lucian and Hesychius. It is very 
doubtful whether he is not speaking of the texts of the Old Testament, 
but possibly ‘Lucian’, approved in the lands from Constantinople to 
Antioch about 400, may mean what we call X or the Antiochian text, 
and ‘ Hesychius’, approved in Alexandria and Egypt, may mean what 
we call H or Hort’s ‘neutral’ text. But what remains outside H and 
K, what von Soden groups under /, in the will-o’-the-wisp idea that it 
once had something to do with Jerusalem, is far too disparate and amor- 
phous—let me use the same words—to be called a recension at all, or 
to be properly grouped under any single sign. Dr Streeter has tried to 
reduce von Soden’s / into a manageable entity by cutting off from it the 
Old Syriac texts on one hand and D and the Old Latins (together with 
W, the ‘ Freer’ MS now at Washington) on the other. But the Latin 
Vulgate is properly called a recension because there was once a MS 
which contained the Gospel text of the Latin Vulgate as Jerome wrote 
it, and this MS can practically be reconstructed : I am not certain that 
one MS ever contained the peculiarities of @ 565 and their friends. If 
I may be allowed an offensive comparison, I fancy that the unity under- 
lying @ &c. is the unity of Undenominationalism, the unity of Baptists, 
Congregationalists, &c., united in opposition to Catholicism. In a 
further way the comparison is good, for I venture to think the merit of 
the Protestant Sects is*to be found in their individual witness to sides 
of truth (sometimes unduly minimized by Catholics), rather than in their 
lowest common denominator. But what sort of a religion would a man 
have who combined the peculiarities of the Baptist, Congregationalist, 
&c., a man who was, so to speak, all Dissent? I fear that Dr Streeter’s 
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‘Caesarean text’, to be constructed by picking out the peculiarities of 
@ 565, 1 &c., 69-124 &c., 28, 700, and a few poor relations of these, 
would represent ‘the dissidence of dissent’ rather than any witness to 
the truth. 

The case is somewhat different for sub-groups within this crowd. 
Codex 1 and its allies, the Ferrar-group (especially if considered apart 
from cod. 124), and also ® 565, do seem to represent lost early codices 
which can be reconstructed. But the various readings of the crowd as 
a whole appear to me to have too many points of contact with the Old 
Syriac, with the geographically Western texts, and even with the Alex- 
andrian text, to be classed as a single witness. In this it is comparable 
to the Western texts. These have been fiercely discussed for the last 
forty years, but little reconstructed: I do not think that either Blass’s 
work in this direction or Hans v. Soden’s is permanently valuable. 
What is valuable in the Western evidence is a set of various readings, 
some of which may be not later corruptions but a true inheritance from 
the original autographs.’ 

Let us try a fresh approach to the subject, taking into account those 
elements which Dr Streeter and I more or less hold in common. It is 
evident, first of all, that the Byzantine Text may be left out of considera- 
tion altogether, except as a vera causa for explaining the occurrence of 
commonplace readings in © and its friends: let us call this group 
Eastern Texts. Thus we have left the Alexandrian type, 8 B with L &c. 
and the Egyptian versions ; the Western types, D, W, the African Latin 
and the European Latin; and the Eastern types, @ 565, 1 &c., the 
Ferrar-group, &c., and the Old Syriac. It is further evident that 
Origen sometimes supports the Eastern types, e.g. Orig. iz Joan. xxviii 
(Brooke ii 128) quotes Mk. xiv 60-63 in agreement with the Easterns, 
while Orig. ix Joan. x (Brooke i 208) quotes Mk. xi 1-12 in agreement 
with the Alexandrian text. Both passages occur in that part of the 
Commentary which was written after Origen had transferred himself 
from Alexandria to Caesarea, but it is the fact that on the whole Origen 
does tend more and more to use the Eastern as distinct from the Alex- 
andrian type. From a reriewed study of Origen’s textual remarks in 
their context I am convinced that he never became so much conscious 
of what we call ‘ various readings’ in the text of the Gospels as Jerome 


1 It is surely right to talk about the ‘autographs’ or ‘authentic copies’ of each 
of our Four Gospels. That is to say, they are four literary works, the individual 
compositions of individual writers, not a type of local tradition, which by its very 
nature admits of variation from the beginning. Certain additions may have been 
added which are themselves valuable or historical, but from the literary point of 
view are interpolations, e.g. the Story of the Woman taken in Adultery is an 
interpolation in the text of the Fourth Gospel. 
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or even Augustine: the extent of his conscious knowledge seems to me 
to have been that when he came across ‘ Jesus Barabbas’ in the MS 
from which he was expounding in Caesarea he was certain that he had 
seen other MSS—possibly in old days in Alexandria—in which the 
name was written ‘ Barabbas’ only. It was a sufficient advance in 
Gospel study that he was conscious of verbal, though not necessarily 
unimportant, differences between the parallel accounts in the various 
Gospels. 

But it is some way from these things to Streeter’s Caesarean text 
distinct from the Old-Antiochian text. And there is one further con- 
sideration to be borne in mind, which I venture to think much more 
curious than is generally supposed. Persons who concentrate their 
attention on ‘the Western text’ (in its various forms), or on these 
Eastern texts, very naturally do so because of certain ultimate improve- 
ments of the text of the Gospels which may be hoped from them. 
Dr Streeter brings forward several, as I myself have done from time to 
time. The curious thing is how few and comparatively insignificant 
these are. Again and again it is the Alexandrian text which is right 
against all the others or against a majority of the others. It is true that 
in most of these demonstrably right readings it generally has the support 
of some of the other texts, but how are we to explain this historically ? 
I mean, cases where the ‘true’ text is attested by NBsyr..S, or NBA&. 
Certainly the principle that the influence of the established Byzantine 
text is the cause of corruption in these Eastern texts will not explain 
everything by any means. 

As an instance consider the Hosanna passage (Mk. xi 9", 10): here 
the true text chiefly rests on the authority of &B among our trusted 
critical authorities. Or again, Dr Streeter several times points out that 
the apparent false concord in Mk. xiii 14, 7d BdéAvypa rio épypdoewo 
éornxora, ‘is not, as would appear at first sight, an atrocious grammatical 
blunder, but is intentional. ... the author interprets the neuter word 
BSéAvypa . .. as a title of a personal Anti-Christ’ (p. 492). I agree: 
and therefore the authorities which read éorynxéra and not éorda in 
Mk. xiii 14 are deserving of particular credit. They are NS BL and 
syr. S,' all other Greek and Syriac texts going astray in various ways, 
the Latins being practically neutral. 

But indeed the main point I am here labouring is obvious and 
admitted. It is really astonishing how often v. Soden’s text agrees with 
Hort’s, seeing how différent are the theories on which these two texts pro- 
fess to be based. The deduction must be that the 8 B text is singularly 
pure, whether we regard this as the old local text of Alexandria, or as 


1 ‘Syr. S has Jasapy... ran, i.e. fem. followed by a masc. 
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that of an old MS unearthed by Origen and afterwards preserved in the 
Library of Pamphilus to be used as an exemplar by fourth-century 
revisers. The Eastern and Western texts, on the other hand, have 
a varied character. They do preserve some good readings, but they 
have also undergone progressive alterations, some of which have tinged 
the whole branch, some only portions of the branch. In the case of 
these texts we are dealing with two dimensions, in the case of the 8 B 
texts practically only with one. There is a geographical dimension: 
West, or East, or Egypt. But in the first two cases there is also local 
progressive corruption, earlier and /ater forms of the text, while in Egypt 
there seems to have been but little change. We have to ask not only 
‘is this reading Caesarean, or Antiochian, or Old Syriac?’ But also 
we must ask ‘ is it early Old Syriac, i.e. like syr. .S, or later Old Syriac, 
i.e. like syr.C?’ If Latin, is it Africanor European? If‘ Caesarean’, 
does it mean a second-century form or a late third-century form ? 

There is no doubt that in the vast welter of variants represented by 
D W lat. afr. lat. eur. on the one hand, and by @ 56s, 1 &c., 28, 69-124 
&c., 700, with syr..S and C on the other, are to be found a number of 
true readings and that in some cases these readings occur in places 
where & and B (and consequently Dr Hort) have gone wrong. But 
I do not think we can do much more than consider the readings one by 
one on their merits. We do not say, as we might say to a specious 
Byzantine reading which had no other authority, non /icet esse wos, ‘you 
may not enter for this competition’. Any reading, for instance, found 
in 1 has an off-chance to be a genuine survival, just as any reading in & 
or in syr. S (i.e. if they clearly rest on a Greek variant and are not 
merely the result of translation) has an off-chance to bea survival. But 
it is an off-chance, and no geographical word such as Caesarean adds 
to the authority with which it speaks. 


III. 


Two outstanding readings in S. Luke—the Voice at the Baptism 
(iii 22) and the Lord’s Prayer (xi 2~4)—demand special notice. I can- 
not agree with Dr Streeter’s deductions in either case. 

Let us take the latter set of readings first. The Lord’s Prayer is 
verbally quite different in Matthew and Luke, but the Byzantine and 
many pre-Byzantine texts have almost assimilated the two. According 
both to Hort and v. Soden the true text of Luke runs: ‘ Father, Thy 
name be hallowed, Thy kingdom come: our bread for the coming day 
be giving us day by day, and forgive us our sins for we also forgive 
every one indebted to us, and bring us not into temptation’. But on 
p. 277 Streeter accepts in place of éAGérw 7 BacwAcia cov the reading 
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alleged to be Luke’s by Gregory of Nyssa, viz. é\érw 7d rvetpa cov 7d 
dywv é¢' jpac Kai xabapwdrw jypac. The same reading is found in the 
minuscules 700 and 162 and in Maximus of Turin. It is also alleged 
to be that of Marcion and even of Tertullian. A trace of this reading 
has been detected in D which has éq’ yao, but defore 2X9. 4 Bac. cov, 
i.e. D adds ‘ upon us’ to the clause ‘ Thy name be hallowed’. Dr Streeter 
says ‘In view of the immense pressure to assimilate the two versions of 
this specially familiar prayer . . . the probability is high that the reading 
of 700 and 162, which makes the Gospels differ most, is what Luke 
wrote’ (p. 277). 

To begin with, this is not quite accurate. 700, the leading MS that 
attests the Holy Spirit in the Lord’s Prayer, actually has the clause 
‘ Thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth’, which is acknowledged to 
be Matthaean and not Lucan.. But my chief objection to the genuine- 
ness of the clause about the Holy Spirit is its extreme correctness and 
orthodoxy. ‘ Thy kingdom come’ represents an idea which is certainly 
Jewish, probably eschatological: a prayer for the cleansing descent of 
the Holy Spirit is definitely Christian, ecclesiastical. Is it to be sup- 
posed, if Luke had himself penned ‘Thy Holy Spirit come upon us and 
cleanse us’, that so edifying a petition would ever have been dropped ? 
I can understand that ‘Thy kingdom come’ might have been inserted 
into the text of Luke, but not that it should be allowed to oust a petition 
for the Holy Spirit if such a petition had been there from the beginning. 
That the ‘kingdom’ should be interpreted to mean the Spirit, as 
Gregory actually does interpret it, is natural: such a process eliminated 
notions of Jewish Apocalyptic and puts in its place something like the 
Eastern ‘ epiclesis’. 

And I cannot allow that either Tertullian or Marcion really had 
a text like cod. 700. What Tertullian (c. Marc. iv 26) says is: ‘Cui 


dicam Pater? ei qui me omnino non fecit?... A quo Spiritum 
sanctum postulem ? ... Eius eguum optabo uenire quem nunquam Regem 
gloriae audiui?... Quis dadit mihi panem cotidianum?.. . Quis mihi 
delicta dimittet? . .. Quis non sinet nos deduci in temptationem?. . . Pro- 


inde a quo petam ut accipiam? From these words I gather that Tertul- 
lian had the shorter form of the Prayer (without ‘ Which art in heaven’, 
‘Thy will .. . so on earth’, ‘ But deliver . . . evil’), but that some word 
about the Holy Spirit was prefixed to ‘ Thy kingdom come’, correspond- 
ing to ‘ Thy name be hallowed’ in Matthew. This is actually the inter- 
pretation Cyprian (De-Dom. Or. 12) gives to sanctificetur nomen tuum : 
not that we wish God to be hallowed by our prayers, but ‘that we who 
are hallowed in baptism may persevere in what we have begun’. A very 
pious sentiment, and very near the obvious meaning of the clause 
placed in the Lucan text by Gregory of Nyssa and cod. 700! 
VOL. XXVI. U 
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I should be quite prepared to find that the Marcionites consecrated 
their Eucharist by a variety of the Lord’s Prayer (from Luke, of course) 
into which a petition for the Holy Spirit had been inserted, and a kind 
of memory of this form may be preserved by cod. 700, but I cannot 
believe it was the original reading of the Third Gospel. It was too 
edifying to have been dropped, as I said just now. 


As for the Voice at the Baptism, we have to choose between ‘ Thou art 
my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased’ (as in Mark and Matthew) 
and ‘Thou art my Son, this day I have begotten thee’ (as in Ps. ii 7). 
The former is the reading of all Greek MSS but D and of all Syriac 
texts, also of e and the Latin Vulgate’; the latter is in D lat. eur., the 
(late) African Tyconius and the Spaniard Juvencus, as well as Clement 
of Alexandria and Justin Martyr (Z7yph. 88). The weak point of this 
attestation from the textualist’s point of view is the absence of ¢: as 
Cyprian (Zest. ii 8) quotes Ps. ii 7, followed by Lk. i 41, to prove the 
necessity for a nativity of the Son of God in the flesh, it seems likely 
that Cyprian also here had the ordinary text and that e faithfully repro- 
duces its African base. On the other hand the Old Syriac is so much 
given to the assimilation of parallels that its witness in such a case as 
the present has very little weight. As a purely literary question the 
true reading of Lk. iii 22 is very doubtful: there is perhaps a slight 
probability that the reading which does xof agree with Matthew and 
Mark is more likely to be original. 

But what I am concerned to contest is the deduction made by 
Streeter from it, in agreement with Harnack and others. Not only is 
the reading which quotes Ps. ii 7 regarded as the genuine Lucan text, 
but it is further inferred that Luke preferred this form (though of course 
Mk. i 11 stood before him) because he found it in Q, and it is assumed 
to imply a more glaringly ‘ Adoptionist’ view of the Baptism of Jesus 
than the ordinary text. 

Whether Q had any account of the Baptism of Jesus does not seem 
to me quite certain, and in any case we do not know on what features 
of the tale the emphasis was laid in this lost document, but I can hardly 
conceive a more ‘ Adoptionist’ way of telling it than that actually taken 
by Mark. Possibly the story in Mark is capable of a conventionally 
orthodox interpretation, but the most obvious meaning is Adoptionist, 
so that when retold in Matthew words are inserted (iii 14, 15) to safe- 
guard the dignity of Jesus even before Baptism. I do not see that the 
Psalm-passage, simply because it has the word ‘to-day’, more favours 
the heresy that Jesus only became Son of God at His Baptism (so 


2 Note that ¢ is not derived from the Vulgate, as it has in te bene sensi, while the 
Vulgate has in te complacuit mihi. 
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Streeter, p. 188) than the text of Mark does. In fact I think the 
‘Western’ reading in Lk. iii 22 would seem less ‘ dangerous’, because 
it is the very words of Old Testament Scripture and therefore likely to 
contain non-obvious mysteries. 

It should be remembered that the Lucan writings are in their general 
tendency the least Adoptionist in tone of all the writings of the New 
Testament with the exception of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
‘The Apostles’ Creed is more closely associated with Lucan documents 
than with any others’! : it seems absurd to assume that Luke deliberately 
preferred a version of the Voice from Heaven which was less orthodox 
than that of Mark. The true deduction is, therefore, that the Western 
reading in Lk. iii 22, whatever its origin, seemed to those who used it 
more and not less orthodox than its rival. And that, as a matter of 
fact, is how it is quoted. Justin Martyr is no Adoptionist; he knew 
the Gospel of Matthew, but he prefers to cite a text in which the Voice 
agrees with the Psalm, not that Jesus then in reality became Son of 
God, but to shew that He fulfilled the prophecy which He aforetime 
had inspired, meaning that His nativity would come to men from the 
time when the knowledge of Him came to pass.” 

Further, it would be quite in the manner of Luke to substitute a 
Psalm-passage for a Saying that appeared difficult or shocking, as he 
substituted ‘Into Thy hands I commend my spirit’ (Ps. xxxi 5) for 
‘Why hast Thou forsaken me?’. There is, however, a certain difficulty 
in assigning the Western reading of Lk. iii 22 to Luke himself, seeing 
that in Acts xiii 33 ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee’ 
is interpreted of the Resurrection of Jesus, an ancient piece of exegesis 
that agrees with Romans i 4. The natural inference would be that 
whoever it may have been thaf did connect this Psalm-verse with the 
Baptism it was not the writer of the speeches in Acts. But in any case 
the important thing is, that if the Western reading in Lk. iii 22 be 
regarded as nothing more than a harmless literary substitution for the 
words given in Mark, then the whole reason for assigning the quotation 
of Ps. ii 7 to Q disappears, and with it disappears the chief reason 
for believing that Q contained an account of the Baptism of Jesus at all. 

It will be said that the common non-Marcan source of Matthew and 
Luke, call it Q or what we will, is never more in evidence than in 
sections relating to John the Baptist, and also in the story of the 
Temptation: does not this imply an account of the Baptism? I venture 
to think it does not-necessarily imply any account of the Baptism. 
There are notable agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark in 

1 Beginnings of Christianity ii 200, a passage worth very careful consideration. 

2 Just. Tryph. 88 rire yéveow abrod Aéyor yivecOa roia dvOpwmac, edrov } waa 
avrov éuedre yivecOai. Methodius agrees, but perhaps he got the idea from Justin. 
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the account of the Baptist’s preaching (e.g. Matt. iii 12 = Lk. iii 17), 
but not in that of the actual Baptism of Jesus: for aught we know to 
the contrary the text of Q may have described John’s preaching and 
then gone on to tell how Jesus having come to the Jordan was led by 
the Spirit to undergo His ordeal in the desert, without any mention of His 
being baptised. ‘That is practically what we read in the Fourth Gospel : 
there we have John witnessing to the descent of the Spirit, but no word 
of Jesus being baptized in water. It should further be remembered 
that Q is only a series of conjecturally identified fragments, and we do 
not even know of how many documents it really consists. The story of 
the Temptation comes quite obviously at the beginning of the Ministry, 
to the period before Jesus began His public career: from whatever 
source Matthew and Luke drew it they would necessarily insert it at 
this point. Is it not possible that the accounts of John and the account 
of the Temptation come from two quite different sources? I mean 
that for ‘Q’ we should substitute ‘J +Q’, i.e. a document containing 
an account of John the Baptist, compiled no doubt from a Christian 
standpoint, and a different document containing the Sayings of Jesus. 
‘J’ would correspond, say, to Lk. iii 2-17, vii 18-35,’ while to the 
genuine ‘Q’ we should ascribe all the rest of the passages identified by 
Streeter. I think the former suggestion, viz. that the actual Baptism 
by John was passed over in Q more probable, but we know so little for 
certain about Q as a whole that the possibility that the symbol covers 
several documents must be borne in mind. But however that may be, 
I think it most probable that Mark alone recorded that Jesus was actually 
baptized by John in the Jordan and that we do not get this fact from any 
source independent of Mark. 


IV 


A few words must be said in conclusion about Dr Streeter’s treatment 
of the minor agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark in his 
chapter xi (pp. 293-331). The treatment of residual small differences is 
always a thorny subject, and students of the Synoptic Problem hold 
very divergent views in the matter. In what is after all the main issue 
I am in very near agreement with Streeter. ‘The majority of these 
agreements do not require any explanation at all’ (p. 295). ‘ Frequently, 
when Mark uses a word which is linguistically inadmissible, the right 
word is so obvious that, if half a dozen independent correctors were at 
work, they would all be likely to light upon it’ (p. 298). In another 
case (Matt. xxi 17 and Lk. xxi 37) ‘the dsagreement in substance is so 


? Who knows whether the long accounts of the birth of John in Lk, i and ii have 
not some connexion with this ‘ J’? 
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much more obvious than the concurrence ir a single by no means out- 
of-the-way word that it clearly points to independent editing’ (p. 301). 
And further, ‘if the coincident agreements of Matthew and Luke can 
only be explained on the theory that they used a different edition of 
Mark to the one we have, then it is the earlier of the two editions, the 
Ur-Marcus in fact, that has survived’ (p. 305). Further, except for the 
one word ‘the Baptism ’—as explained in the preceding paragraph of 
this article—I agree with what Streeter says on p. 305f about the 
influence of ‘Q’. 

In all these things Streeter and I agree. The justification for the 
somewhat peremptory sentences I have quoted is to be found in their 
context, and the agreements covered by them comprise by far the 
greater part of the cases where Matthew and Luke agree against Mark. 
There remain a residue of not more than twenty or thirty passages, in 
which Streeter explains the anomalous agreements by textual corruption. 
In some of these the explanation is really satisfactory,’ but all of these 
are cases where-the geographically Western reading is right. In several 
others the textual explanation seems to me out of place: thus it is 
really beside the mark to mention that in Lk. xxiv 4 L (i. e. cod. Regius) 
has Aevxaio ‘ white’, where other MSS have ‘lightning-like’: the word 
is ‘white’ in the parallels and surely invited change as an epithet to 
‘dress’.> On p. 324 I would not say that the natural meaning of 
émupwoxew is ‘to dawn’ (in our sense): perhaps I may be permitted 
to recall my article on that word in /. Z: S. xiv 538 ff. 

But the point I wish here to raise is that only in one of these thirty- 
two cases of alleged textual corruption does Dr Streeter venture to 
claim that his ‘Caesarean’ text, unsupported by SB or D latt. or 
syr. vt., preserves the true reading. This is Mk. xiv 62(= Matt. xxvi 64, 
Lk. xxii 70), where for éyo ciys he would read ot elrao dre eye ciye with 
@ 565 69-124 &c. 700 472 1071 arm (dut not syr. S) and Origen (p. 321). 
If this reading be regarded as the original text of Mark, the ordinary 
text and that both of Matt. xxvi 64 and of Lk. xxii 70 may be regarded 
as independent simplifications of it. My difficulty is that the explana- 
tion, if true, ought to be needed more often: it implies that WB, D, 


2 I reter to Matt. ix 17 om. éxxeira: with D(a@)&, p. 311; Lk. ix 41 om. kai 
ieorpappévyn with a and e (see Deut. xxxii 5), p. 317; Lk. xviii 30 read éwramAaciova 
with D lat.vt, p. 318; Matt. xxi 23 om. Sddoxovn with lat.vt syr.S C, p. 318 ; 
Matt. xxi 44 om. with D,lat.vt syr.S Orig. in Matt. Eus., p. 319; Matt. xxii 5 om. 
vowuxdo with 1&c. e syr.S Orig. in Matt. p. 320; Lk. xxii 62 (sic) om. lat.vt, p. 323. 
In the last instance the brackets have been inserted by mistake round Matt. xxvi 75. 

2 It is not out of place here to point out that v. Soden is wrong in quoting the 
Palestinian Syriac as agreeing with cod.L : the word used is mabhin, which means 
‘shining’ or ‘ glistening’, and it appears also at Lk. ix 29 in one MS. 
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lat. vt. (incl. 4) and syr. S have all gone wrong in the same way at the 
same point. I know this sounds a weak reason to those who do not 
work at the details of the Gospel text, but to me it is formidable. 
I can understand a primitive error that has invaded all our texts better 
than one which © and its particular friends have escaped. 

And what makes me hesitate still more is that in Mk. xiv 65 
(= Matt. xxvi 67, 68, Lk. xxii 64), discussed in full by Dr Streeter, 
pp- 325-328, he refuses to accept the testimony of almost exactly the 
same group and prefers to accept a conjecture of Prof. C. H. Turner 
that the words rio éorw 6 raicac oe; in Matt. xxvi 68 are an ancient 
interpolation from Lk. xxii 64 which has invaded all our texts. This 
conjecture is an attractive one in itself, and it does Dr Streeter’s critical 
judgement credit that he has preferred it to the testimony of ® and its 
friends. But this fact only brings into curious relief the essential 
badness of the peculiar element of @ &c.’ 

On a careful reconsideration of the evidence I feel inclined to 
maintain that the special value of the textual part of Dr Streeter’s book 
consists in the light that it throws on the psychology of Origen. Origen 
had used a very good text of the Gospels, but he was quite willing later 
on to acquiesce in a much worse text which he found current, and even 
to expound it. Indeed he does not appear to be conscious of the 
difference, except that here and there where it is a question of some 
quite striking variant he seems to remember that he has seen manuscripts 
which had another reading. There does not seem to be any evidence 
that he ever compared any MSS of the New Testament together. 

After all, this textual work is only one part of Dr Streeter’s volume, 
and it would be out of proportion to stress it too strongly either by 
praise or blame. What is so admirable in his book is the general 
proportion kept between the parts, and the just emphasis which he lays 
on things of the first importance, such as in the priority of Mark and in 
the general problem of the Johannine literature. Perhaps he has given 
us few final solutions, but the book will be for a long time an excellent 
advanced base from which a future generation of students can start for 
the further investigation of the Gospels. 


' It should be particularly noticed that at this crucial point (Mk. xiv 65) 1 &c, 
does not agree with the peculiar reading of the © family. Nor, I think, does 28. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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Christus Veritas, by Wittiam Tempe, Bishop of Manchester. 
(Macmillan & Co., London, 1924.) 


In this sequel to Mens Creatrix, Christian doctrine is approached 
from the point of view of a system of philosophy expounded in the 
earlier work. The connecting link is supplied in the first half-dozen 
chapters of Christus Veritas, which are predominantly concerned with 
philosophical problems. In the first of these chapters we are presented 
with the thesis that the raison d’étre of the universe is God’s purpose of 
love. This theistic tenet, identical with Lotze’s contention that the 
ground of what is is to be found in what ought to be, does not gain in 
convincingness by exposition in terms of ‘absolute’ values hypostatized 
into ‘substance’, as if values ‘existed’ prior to their vehicles and to 
appreciators. ‘Substance’ has borne several meanings; but it is 
a gratuitous complication to apply it to the abstraction ‘value’, as con- 
trasted with the existential that may possess value, and to imply that an 
universal exists (ante rem) and lies in wait, so to say, for existents to 
come and partake of it. There is some play with words, in fact, in this 
chapter. ‘Reality’ seems to denote some vague hybrid conception 
between existence and value ; what ‘ realize’ means in the assertion that 
all (human) values are ‘realized in God’, I cannot guess; and there 
must be some juggling with ‘ existence’ or ‘ good’, or both terms, before 
we can take kindly to the prima facie absurd identification (by Aquinas, 
&c.) of the existent and the good. 

Thus the plea for the substantiality of values and their existential 
priority to things is the outcome of the perennial craving for hypostatized 
abstractions ; and it is quite superfluous to the theistic conviction that 
all things exist to fulfil divine purpose. Perhaps the same craving is 
responsible for the conception of ‘ absolute’ values of which Dr Temple, 
like many other recent writers, makes much use. It is frequently 
assumed that a conception that is over-individual is necessarily also 
over-social, independent of a// subjects, and so, absolute; which is 
a non sequitur. 

Another chapter deals with religious experience. Such experience, 
it is truly said, does not differ from ordinary perceptive experience in 
containing an element of interpretation; nor, again, in lacking an 
objective factor. But the writer here overlooks the essential difference 
between experience ofthe scientific and of the religious types. It is in 
respect of their data that they differ. The data of physical perception 
are willy-nilly impressions, which are at once the core of ‘actuality’ and 
the source—for the active ‘ mind itself’—of all the imaginal and ideal ; 
the data of religious experience are not of the impressional kind—‘no 
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man hath seen God’. It is the concept of God—or its earlier substi- 
tutes—brought to experiences such as emotions, will-bracings, &c., 
co-ordinating and causally accounting for them, that alone gives to 
religious experience (as it seems to me) anything sud generis. So when 
(as on p. 39) religion is described as recognition of an Absolute, moral 
or other, it should be pointed out that a whole world-philosophy is pre- 
supposed by its ‘intuition’, which can never be immediate save in the 
sense that the experient happens to be unaware of its complicated 
mediacy. On these grounds one may demur to the description of 
religious experience as recognition of absolute value or of the Numinous ; 
the moral and the aesthetic may be roots of religious experience, as, 
e. g., the animal impulses are the fomes feccati; but just as there is no 
sin without volition, so there is no religion without the theological 
concept, whencesoever it may be derived. Religious experience may 
precede explicit or developed theology of dogmatic formulation ; it itself 
presupposes less explicit theology in order to be of the distinctive kind 
we differentiate as religious. So when it is represented (p. 108) that 
Christian theology, in arriving at dogmatic formulation only after 
religious experience, is on that account ‘a veritable science’, the large 
question is overlooked—as it was by Schleiermacher and Ritschl— 
what is the nature of the ‘natural theology’ involved in the very exis- 
tence of religious experience of any kind, and of the evidence that the 
objective element in that experience is not imaginal or ideal, but actual 
in the same sense as the sense-impressional ? 

The only other point to which I would call attention in these philoso- 
phical chapters is the author’s apparent dislike of committing himself to 
the psychological concept of the ‘subject’ or pure ego. It is indis- 
pensable, I submit, to psychology, and also to any profitable discussion 
of the doctrines of the Trinity and the Person of our Lord. The 
subject or ego is no mere ‘ focussing point in which nothing is focussed ’ 
(p. 66), but an existent with determinate states and activities without 
which experience, or an individual’s mental 470s, cannot be described or 
conceived ; and a great deal is knowable about it. There is assuredly 
an ‘impenetrable core of self-hood’ that is the subject’s and his alone— 
which Dr Temple denies (p. 71) and elsewhere (p. 117) asserts—in 
spite of the mediation of much of ‘personality’ through the society 
with which each subject has solidarity. My experiences can never be 
another’s, however much of common feature they may have with 
another’s, and however humanity may differ from a mere aggregation of 
impenetrable individuals. It is the phrase ‘centre of experience’, pre- 
ferred to the precise and definite term ‘subject’, that is vague and 
meaningless. If ‘centre of experience’ mean ‘subject’, as apparently 
it is allowed to do (p. 117) when human beings are in question, it must 
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mean something quite different when the Persons of the Trinity are 
regarded as ‘three centres of one consciousness’. And what the phrase 
then means, is not explained in the sequel. 

The theological portion of this work, to which I have already passed, 
does not contain very much that is fresh. The author does not seem 
alive to the contention of the more recent modernity that the ‘ facts’ on 
which traditional doctrine is based are facts shot through with inter- 
pretation, and questionable interpretation; and that only as already 
interpretations do they constitute the religious experience of which 
doctrine is the formulation. Thus the Council of Chalcedon is said 
(p. 134 n.) to have stated merely the fact that Christ is God and man. 
The discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity follows the time-honoured 
line of enquiry after a conception of the Persons that is neither that of 
subjects (tritheism) nor that of modes or roles (monarchianism). In 
his Christology, the writer seeks to avoid kenotic theory by suggesting 
that in the incarnation of the Logos, God added to His other activities 
the living of a human life. He takes his stand on the fact that the 
human life of our Lord was real. That, I would submit, can only be 
the case if the human experience was the experience of a human 
subject. A truly human experience is the experience of a being with 
the ontological status of a finite, human, soul: if the subject of the 
experience be really God, the experience becomes but human-like ; it 
lacks the differentiating quality of the truly human. In this case, God 
and Jesus would be two subjects, not numerically one ; their ‘unity’, as 
it is called or mis-called, can only be that of harmony not of numerical 
oneness. The word ‘unity’ is so obviously ambiguous, in this con- 
nexion, that it should be avoided. But if it mean that the subject of 
the human experience of Jesus was God, then it seems to me that we 
must deny the assertion (p. 144) that the Son of God has made our 
condition ‘matter of His own experience’. Our condition, or rather 
experience thereof, is necessarily what is er/eb¢ by a human subject ; 
sympathy with our condition by a divine subject, is quite another thing. 
However, the unity of the two natures is, as usual, pronounced to bean 
insoluble problem, in spite of a theoretical solution having been 
offered. To-day the prevailing tendency of mind, on being confronted 
with a problem the insolubility of which consists prima facie in self- 
contradiction, is to question the premisses which lead to the ‘mpasse ; 
and to this tendency I do not find that the Bishop of Manchester 
administers any arresting check. As an apologist, he unconsciously 
adopts sometimes the device of taking figurative meanings of words too 
seriously ; even the word ‘am’ is thus played with on p. 152: cf.‘ lam 
mankind’, ‘mankind has made me what I am’. 

What I have ventured to consider errors in Dr Temple’s work do not, 
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in most cases, affect the cogency of his argument; and his book 
possesses many excellences on which it is not necessary, in this JOURNAL, 
to dilate. 


Is God limited?, by Bishop Francis J. McConne.t. (Williams & 
Norgate, London, 1924.) 


Tuis volume is a useful addition to the Crown Theological Library. 
It deals with a living issue ; and though it is easy reading partly because 
it touches but meagrely on some of the more abstruse aspects of its 
subject, it is not a * superficial’ or ‘ popular’ book, in the evil sense of 
those words. Its style is clear and forcible: perhaps just a little over- 
accommodating to the present-day demand for colloquial treatment of 
serious and profound topics. 

The first part deals with limitation of God in relation to the universe. 
It would have strengthened the plea for limitedness had the author 
examined the several senses which ‘infinitude’, as predicated of God, 
has borne, and pointed out their meaninglessness or their inconsistency 
with Christian theism. It might have been urged, as against time- 
honoured arguments, that relative existents do not imply any absolute 
existent: that the relative only implies the correlative. Again, observa- 
tion, that ‘The Absolute’ is no class-name for observable actualities, like 
‘The Beautiful’ or ‘The Good’, would have reinforced the assertion 
that, apart from reference to respects in which an alleged being is 
absolute, the term is non-significant. The meaning ‘out of relation’ 
which ‘absolute’ bears in Mansel, &c., and again in Bradley, is easily 
disposed of. And the writer makes it fairly clear that of the only two 
definite meanings that the phrase ‘The Absolute’ can have, when 
bestowed upon God, that of ‘ the totality of the existent’ involves pan- 
theism ; so that it is solely in the sense of self-subsistence that theism 
can appropriate this superfluous and mischievous expression. 

In his second chapter, the author discusses the bearings of the 
Einstein theory of relativity on his problem, or on theism. He seems 
to have been misled into thinking there are such bearings by Haldane, 
who, as the pure mathematicians assure me, has no understanding of 
what Ejinsteinism means ; or by his own interpretation of Russell. The 
new relativity theory has no connexion whatever with philosophy—with 
idealism, or materialism, or the relativity of knowledge: the relativity 
with which it is concerned is that of our instruments to ourselves. If 
the theory speaks of space as if it were a substance capable of crumpling, 
it is but using metaphor for the desirableness of introducing a new 
metric which will lead to a more economical conceptuai ‘ description ’ of 
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the facts than the old one which adopted the metaphor of gravitational 
force, This chapter, therefore, were better away. 

With the conclusion reached in the discussion of the relation of God 
to time, I am in agreement. Only the fringe of the problem could be 
touched in a compass so short; but enough is said to indicate that 
resort to the notion of timelessness—in any of its several senses—as 
characterizing the divine ‘ experience’ and the relation of God to human 
experience, is a hasty venture. It seems to me to be motived. aestheti- 
cally ; and throughout the entire history of philosophy I have come 
upon but one philosopher, the late Dr MeTaggart, who has so much 
as attempted to explain how time is the moving shadow of eternity, and 
why moving. And he seems very unconvincing. 

In dealing with the problem raised by the existence of physical evil, 


‘the writer goes to the root of the matter when he calls attention to 


Leibnitz’s suggestion (p. 64) that ‘if we are to think of creation as at all 
the work of a rational Creator, there must be some heed paid to the 
requirements of system as system’. But of course there is a deeper 
root beneath the one admitting of discussion ; why an evolving, and 
even a finite, world at all? The subject of physical evil naturally leads 
on to that of ‘the decrees of law’. Natural law and miracle are dealt 
with reasonably, but very briefly and inexhaustively ; and I fear that in 
the short chapter about them the terms ‘law’ and ‘limitation’ are 
allowed to change their meanings somewhat. The treatment of evolu- 
tion is altogether too slight, and somewhat unsympathetic. However, 
this first part of the book serves to shew that if God is to be conceived 
as a living Spirit, not as an abstract idea, it is the notion that He is 
absolutely unlimited in His relation to the world that really involves 
His limitation in the objectionable sense. 

The second part considers the question whether there are limitations 
upon God consequent on His relations with finite spirits. Pantheism 
calls for more full and profound treatment than it here receives, because 
theism, when it has sought to be philosophical, has throughout its long 
history displayed a tendency to lapse into pantheism, in spite of itself. 
The theory of pre-existence is rather pooh-poohed than adequately con- 
sidered ; and the fact that creationism, without it, becomes rather 
crudely occasionalistic (as in Lotze), is passed over. But one welcomes 
insistence on the truth that once the Creator has called into existence 
souls resembling Himself in so far as they are endowed with rational 
and moral status, and ¢onsequently with inalienable rights, God Him- 
self enters into personal and ethical obligations. This is as rare as it is 
a bold contention. Prima facie it may seem as impious or irreverent 
as did the discounting of the verbal infallibility of the Bible to our 
grandfathers ; but on reflexion, it will conduce to true reverence to 
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recognize that ‘It is He that made us, and not we ourselves’ is a truth 
that cuts two ways. Human freedom on the one hand, and the ethical 
nature of God on the other, alike involve limitation to the ‘omnipo- 
tence’ or infiniteness of God. It is the responsibility, if the word 
be not misunderstood, which has thus been attributed to God, that 
in the last resort is the philosophical ground of our hope of personal 
immortality. 

Some of the later chapters of the middle portion pursue questions 
not so obviously relevant to the main issue, and may here be passed 
over. The last part is devoted to limitation as involved in the Divine 
Personality itself. ‘The line of argument pursued is that God may well 
be personal without some of the restrictions bound up with our 
personality ; “and it is implied that ‘supra-personal’ has no definite 
meaning save that of ‘impersonal’. The doctrine of the Trinity natu- 
rally receives discussion in this connexion : but, I fear, little illumination. 
I can make nothing out of the notion that Trinitarianism may be con- 
ceived as pantheism applied to God Himself (p. 267), or that ‘God 
expresses Himself so fully that His expressions become phases of Him- 
self’—unless ‘ phases’ are only our old friends (eternal) ‘ modes’ over 
again. In that case the dogma is as monarchian and modalistic as 
orthodox doctors have always represented it to be. 


Knowledge and Virtue: the Hulsean Lectures for 1920-1921, by 
P. N. Waccett, M.A., Hon. D.D. Oxon. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1924.) 

Tue four discourses contained in this volume are sermons rather 
than lectures, but none the less valuable on that account. Their 
purpose is practical rather than scientific. Taking religious ‘know- 
ledge’ for granted, rather than establishing or analysing it, the lecturer 
commends it as the one remedy for the weaknesses which hinder the 
prosecution of peace, and the means whereby Christian faith is in this 
day to be strengthened and liberated. His plea is supported by refer- 
ence especially to St Paul and Clement of Alexandria; and some 
passages from the latter writer’s works are collected in an appendix. 
Inasmuch as Dr Waggett disclaims having constructed an argument, 
and involves himself in theological matters only with a view to minister 
to religious life and with an eye to the needs and the disorders of the 
immediate present, it is not perhaps any serious detriment to his 
lectures that they are very discursive, and even rambling. They must 
have been, on this account, a little confusing to hearers when delivered ; 
but they will be less so to their readers. Their chief value lies in the 
strong and chastened personal faith, the catholic sympathy and broad- 
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mindedness, the frank and often acute criticism which never stings, to 
which they give expression ; their subsidiary charm of literary grace, one 
feels, is largely of the nature of soul-fashioned beauty of face. 

Such being the characteristics of these Hulsean Lectures, review of 
them for a journal devoted to theological studies is noteasy. It is only 
possible to comment on one or two particular points, and to indicate 
a neec—of the theological order—on the part of the Church at the 
present time that lies deeper than any—of the religious order—of which 
the Lecturer has spoken. It is true that what is wanted is action 
inspired by vision, moral energy that is enlightened through the wisdom 
that is from above. But I do not wholly agree that the deficiency, 
which Dr Waggett bewails, of the Church in power to save men from 
unfaith, is mainly due to the Church’s neglect of its teaching office—in 
the sense in which he seems to use those words. I may be mistaken, 
but I do not think that dogmatic teaching is conspicuously lacking in 
the preaching of our day. The trouble rather is that much of the teach- 
ing given is unassimilable by the modern mind and often repellent to it. 
And it is not merely a question of specific doctrines being rightly or 
wrongly rejected. The fundamental difficulties, for many thoughtful 
people nowadays, inhibiting religious faith and acceptance of authority, 
are different from those of past generations. It is not enough now to 
revive, as Dr Waggett recommends, appeal to what is called inner light, 
or even experiential verification, or ‘spiritual’ knowledge. It is pre- 
cisely the objectivity, the validity—as it is wont to be called—of 
‘spiritual’ knowledge, that modernity has come to misdoubt: or, to 
speak in precise and unambiguous terms, the actuality of the objective 
factor in religious experience, and the grounds for belief that in such 
experience we veritably have communion with God, the indwelling 
Christ, or the Holy Spirit, and are not giving a groundless causal inter- 
pretation to our feelings, emotions, ideas, will-bracings, &c. It seems 
to me that too much, rather than too little, has been made of late of the 
appeal to individual experience ; or rather, that the appeal has been 
made prematurely, before a careful sifting has been made of the ambi- 
guous, question-begging, or erroneous terms ‘immediate’, ‘spiritual’, 
&c., applied to ‘experience’, and before ‘immediacy’, in the case of 
religious ‘intuition ’, has been proved to be any criterion of truth. If 
I mistake not, it is to these questions that theology must turn, with less 
obscurantism than hitherto, before religion can successfully make its 
appeal. It is as to issues that Dr Waggett, and Christian teachers in 
general, assume or take for granted, that common sense is nowadays 
vaguely suspicious. , 

Thus I am inclined to think that when he assigns causes for the 
present neglect of ‘spiritual’ knowledge, or any kind of knowledge, 
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the Hulsean Lecturer suggests imaginary ones and overlooks the actual. 
If the new psychology has emphasized the ‘effectiveness’ of the un- 
known or less-known (the subconscious ?) elements in mental life, this 
has nothing to do with truth or knowledge ; if piety has often opposed 
itself to formal or ‘ rational’ or abstract knowledge, it has also opposed 
itself to historical and scientific knowledge, or at least has slighted and 
tried to dispense with them; and, lastly, there is no real antithesis or 
mutual exclusiveness between knowledge or illumination on the one 
hand, and discipline, endurance, &c., on the other. It has from time 
immemorial been insisted that moral appreciations condition reception 
of (existential) truth ; but no one, so far as I know, has ever so much 
as undertaken to sift the truth from the falsity in this traditional half- 
truth. And so, when at the end of his last lecture, the writer remarks 
that ‘the apprehension we appeal to is not the apprehension of acute- 
ness but the receptive power of the humble spirit, the preparations of 
a contrite heart’, I would demur, and allege that the antithesis here 
suggested is partly false as well as partly true. As sermons advocating 
the exercise of religious or ‘ spiritual’ knowledge, these discourses are 
excellent ; but before the appeal to such knowledge will commend 
itself to souls suffering the distress of faith that is characteristic of the 
present hour, I venture to think that teachers will need to take less for 
granted and to probe, as scientifically and fearlessly as they have probed 
historical and dogmatic assumptions, the unsifted tradition concerning 
religious experience. Dr Waggett observes that just as all physical 
knowledge is based on sense-impressions, so must religious knowledge 
rest on contact and vision. That the objects of contact and vision, in 
the case of religious and mystical experience are comparable to the 
impressional rather than the ideal, is just the question; this is the 
problem that writers on mysticism have always shelved, but which psy- 
chology, now filtering, as natural science has already filtered, into the 
plain man’s stock of ideas, has rendered vital and fundamental. 


Metaphysical Grounds of the Science of Nature, by K. F. FROpgEL. 
(Williams & Norgate, London, 1924.) 

Miss E. FROsBEL republishes her father’s book with the. twofold 
purpose of keeping alive her father’s memory and ministering to the 
needs of our times. On both counts she deserves our gratitude. Her 
brief biographical Introduction presents to us an attractive personality, 
and one would have been glad to be told more about him. As for the 
work itself, which contains much fresh and stimulating thought, its main 
topic, the unity of Nature and the purpose of the world, is of at: least as 
much importance and interest to-day as when Frdébel wrote. 
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As against the Comtean and Spencerian tendencies of nineteenth- 
century scientific thought, the author maintains an idealistic interpreta- 
tion of Nature’s unity and the ‘ reign of law’. One cannot but feel that 
had he lived to republish his work at this day, the writer would have 
revised some of his own definitions and axioms. Non-Euclidean 
geometries, relativist revisions of Newtonian physics, new inductive 
logic and modified conceptions as to what laws of Nature really are, psy- 
chological investigations into the genesis of our concepts of space and 
time, have made it impossible at this hour to talk of space and points, 
the source and the nature of nomic necessity, and various other funda- 
mental concepts, as was possible forty years ago; and philosophical 
theology has made great strides since the Duke of Argyll (Darwin’s 
critic) and Principal Caird wrote. Nevertheless, a sympathetic reader 
who will translate as he reads, especially if he be of Neo-Kantian or 
Hegelian turn of mind, will enjoy this essay in ontology. 


The Appearance of Mind, by J. C. McKerrow, M.B, (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1923.) 


Tuis work concludes (p. 110) that consciousness is illusion and 
knowledge is delusion save for the wisest—i.e. apparently, those 
conscious that they are not conscious. Common sense (identified by 
the author with Kant’s ‘ practical reason’) is contradicted by the pure 
reason ; but Mr McKerrow claims to have resolved the discord by his 
theory. This theory is based on the denial of any subject who feels, 
&c.: to feel heat is, e.g., to remove the hand from hot water. The 
subject is replaced by a law of Nature, the operation of which |!] pro- 
duces the illusion that we are conscious. 

What illusion is, if not consciousness over again, is not revealed. 
Mind is concluded to be appearance ; but what an appearance is that 
does not appear (to a subject) is not explained. Organism and environ- 
ment replace subject and object ; but how there can be knowledge of 
organisms without apprehension of objects by subjects, the writer sagely 
refrains from discussing. No sense-impressions, no science, as well as no 
illusions : and no pure reason to dismiss, even in a Pickwickian sense, 
the consciousness believed in by common sense. Every step by which 
the subject, its states and activities, are dispensed with, presupposes 
their actuality. All that writers who are unable to discern difference 
between feeling hot and moving the hand, and therefore from feeling 
cold, make clear by their attempts to found on physical science a ‘ psy- 
chology without a subject’, is that it is impossible even to talk nonsense 
about subjects and sensations without involving their reality. 


F. R. TENNANT. 
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Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments .. . iibersetst von E. Kaurzscut. 
Vierte, umgearbeitete Auflage . . . herausgegeben von A. BERTHOLET. 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1922, 1923.) 

Tuis is a remarkable work: it might be described as an account of 
the Old Testament truly concise, but adequate for most purposes, even 
for scholars. It is contained in two volumes of 1,000 and 864 pages 
respectively. A dozen of the best known German authorities on the 
Old Testament have contributed to it. Holzinger writes the Introduc- 
tion to the Pentateuch, and the notes to Genesis, Numbers, and also to 
Joshua. Marti takes Deuteronomy and several of the Minor Prophets. 
Judges and Samuel fall to Kittel, the author of the well-known History 
of Israel. Eissfeldt of Halle has undertaken Kings and Isa. xxxvi— 
xxxix ; Isa. i-xxxv is assigned to Guthe, and Isa. xl-Ixvi to Budde, who 
still refuses to assign the Zded-Jahve-Lieder to another hand than 
Deutero-Isaiah’s. Rothstein takes Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The Editor 
himself (Bertholet) writes the Introduction to the Kéthibim and com- 
ments on the Psalms. Hdlscher takes the small but important books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. The treatment of Job is in the hands of 
Steuernagel. 

This compact work (‘ K’ = Kautzsch) contains (a) a German transla- 
tion of the Canonical books, (4) critical notes, (¢) concise explanatory 
notes, (¢@) an Introduction to each book, (e) some excursuses. The 
translation as compared with our English R.V. has many improvements. 
Thus in Gen. ii 6 for ‘a mist’ K has ‘ein Wassersprudel ’ (ry LXX). 
In Gen. iv 8 the rendering, ‘ Da sagfe Kain zu seinem Bruder Abel’, is 
followed by the sign of a gap, but a note tells us that a simple conjec- 
ture is wayyemer, i. e. ‘ And Kain began to quarrel with his brother’. In 
Gen. xlvii 21 K follows the Samaritan text, ‘Und was die Einwohner 
betrifft, so [machte er sie zu Leibeigenen]’, while R.V. leaves the 
Samaritan in the margin. The troublesome Hebrew word nafa/‘ wadi’ 
(t Kings xvii 3; @/) is happily translated ‘ Bachtal’, while the inade- 
quate rendering ‘brook’ remains in R.V. The comments are com- 
mendably brief and pointed : could there be, for instance, a better note 
on 2 Kings iii 27 (‘great wrath’) than this, ‘der Zorn des Kamos, des 
Moabitischen Gottes : das furchtbare Opfer hat also Erfolg gehabt’? 


Psalmenstudien, iii-vi, von SicmMunD MowinckeEt. (Jacob Dybwad, 
Kristiania, 1923-1924.) 

THE second of these Studien, dated 1922, was noticed in the JoURNAL 
for April 1923. The subjects of the four now to be noticed are as 
follows :— 

iil, Kultprophetie u. Prophetische Psalmen (118 pages). 
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iv. Die technischen Termini in den Psalmeniiberschriften (52 pages). 
Selah is also noticed. 

v. Segen u. Fluch in Israels Kult u. Psalmendichtung (144 pages). 

vi. Die Psalmdichter (103 pages). 


Mowinckel’s treatment of his subjects is full, fresh, and interesting ; 
he brings a mind of his own to his Studies. His guiding principle in 
part ili is clearly set forth in the statement, ‘ Unsere biblischen Psalmen 
sind mit ganz wenigen Ausnahmen als Kultpsalmen gedichtet’. We 
may take the (difficult) Psalm Ix to illustrate Mowinckel’s views. 
He explains the Psalm as follows, Israel at war with Edom (perhaps 
also with Moab) has suffered a less or more important defeat. A fast 
day in the Sanctuary is proclaimed for the whole people ; victims are 
sacrificed ; the choir (or the king himself) indites a complaint to 
JEHOVAH (vv. 3-7 ; E.V. 1-5). Then the oracle-giving priest or some 
prophetically gifted official of the Sanctuary makes known JEHOVAH'S 
answer. JEHOVAH who\had once conquered the land for Israel by the 
hand of Joshua, will again work on behalf of his people (vv. 8-10; 
E.V. 6-8). The Psalm according to Mowinckel does not represent an 
ideal scene; rather it gives the words of an act of ‘Kult’ actually 
performed on a certain historical occasion. This occasion (so 
Mowinckel argues with some force) can best be sought within the reign 
of David. Our author adds that if this oracle was given to David, it 
was fulfilled; David did subdue both Edom and Moab. So this 
oracle given and fulfilled to the Great King of Israel was carefully pre- 
served, and when at a later time a similar crisis arrived the ancient 
oracle found its place in the new liturgy composed for the new occasion 
(Ps. cvili 7-14; E.V. 6-13). All this may sound strange to modern 
ears unaccustomed to hear of ‘ Davidic’ Psalms, but Mowinckel has 
earned the right to be heard. 

In part v Mowinckel deals again with the subject of part i, namely 
Magic and protection against its evil effects But first he treats of the 
giving of Blessing as the chief part of the Israelite ‘Kult’. Through 
the Kult not only was Blessing given, but the stock of Blessing (if the 
phrase be allowed) was added to, and the powers of imparting Bliss were 
increased. ‘ Der Kult’, he writes, ‘ist urspriinglich ein schépferischer 
Akt’. So Samuel blesses the sacrifice (rather the ‘ Opferfleisch’) and 
so introduces into it Divine powers ; before this blessing the people will 
not eat (r Sam. ix 13). Mowinckel understands a similar reference in 
the Greeting of the Altar performed in later times (Sukkah iv 5). The 
priests decked the altar with branches at the Feast of Booths, and took 
leave of it on the eighth day in the words, ‘ Beauty ( Yaphi) to thee, O 
Altar’. According to R. Eliezer (as Mowinckel himself tells us) the 
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greeting was ofa still more striking form, ‘To Jan and to thee, O Altar, 
to Jan and to thee, O Altar’, meaning apparently, ‘ As JEHOvAH is holy, 
so mayest thou be holy, O Altar’. A telling instance of the use of 
the priestly blessing is found in Ps.-cxviii. This Psalm is specially 
a Thanksgiving to be used at the Feast of Booths. A festal procession 
appears and claims and is allowed admission to the Temple (zz. 19, 20). 
When admitted these worshippers sing a song of thanksgiving, and ask 
for the Divine Blessing (vv. 21-25). Then a priest gives it in the 
words, ‘Blessed be whosoever cometh in the name of JEHOVAH; we 
bless you from the house of JEHoOvAH’. 

After ‘Segen’ Mowinckel discusses ‘ Fluch’. The Community, he 
remarks, must protect itself by solemn official acts against Evil Powers 
(‘bése Machte’). Therefore, in the first place, it sets itself by means 
of the ‘ Kult’ to acquire Blessing ; and secondly, it meets the danger 
directly by introducing into its worship formulas of cursing and acts of 
cursing. As a ‘ Kultpsalm’ of this kind composed for a special occasion 
Mowinckel instances Ps. Ixxxiii, ‘Do unto them as unto the Midianites’ 
(ver. 10; E.V. 9). 

It is to be regretted that our Author in dealing with another ‘ Fluch- 
psalm ’ (cxxxvii) has yielded to the temptation to emend his text with 
a heavy hand. In ver. 1 When we remembered Zion is ‘a quite super- 
fluous gloss’ and not wanted by the metre ; in ver. 3 Mirth (a telling 
word in the context) is to be omitted as ‘against the metre’, and also 
as absent from the LXX ; in ver. 8 O daughter of Babylon that art to 
be destroyed is to be struck out again for metre’s sake. Finally in ver. 5 
Mowinckel prefers the poor emendation which gives Zet my right hand 
waste away for the vigorous reading of M.T., Let my right hand forget 
(her cunning). It is true that earlier commentators have been similarly 
violent in their treatment of the text, but Mowinckel elsewhere has 
shewn an independence which might be well exercised here. The 
general result of our Author’s proceedings is that the Psalm becomes 
a defiance of the Edomites: the writer forgets the wrongs done by 
Babylon. 

If any one be tempted to accept Mowinckel’s emended text, he would 
do well to notice that B. Duhm' (who also emends in the interest of 
metre) differs seriously from our Author in the details. He retains 
Mirth (ver. 5) and O daughter of Babylon (ver. 8). On the other hand 
he leaves out, As thou hast served us (ver. 8). Plainly the case for 
emendation is not strong. Indeed, why cannot critics believe St Jerome 
when he says in his Preface to the Book of Job that Hebrew ‘verse’ 
sometimes passes into ‘prose’? Is it inconceivable that the Hebrew 


1 2% Auflage, 1922. 
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Psalms (which had the help of music) failed sometimes, perhaps often, 
to answer to a rigid scheme of metre? Surely critics in their anxiety to 
discover verse-measures are too careless of the sense of Ps. cxxxvii, and 
indeed of many others. 

Part vi deals with the authorship of the Psalms. The older critics, 
Mowinckel reminds us, guessed ‘ganz wild’ at certain historical. per- 
sonages (e.g. Jeremiah) as the Authors: Mowinckel’s own view 
concisely expressed is, ‘Die Psalmen sind anonym und werden es 
immer bleiben’. We have not before us the style or the experiences 
of an individual poet, but the style and the experiences of the normal 
Israelite. We are then restricted to the task of discovering the ‘ circles’ 
in which the Psalms came into being. Mowinckel proceeds to discuss 
the question whether the Psalms are ‘private oder kultische Lieder’, 
and decides against Gunkel for the second alternative. The true 
authors are the singers, Asaph, Heman, Ethan, the Korahites, not the 
priests. The preposition 7”, which many have taken as introducing the 
name of the Author, really designates the person who uses the Psalm. 
The heading of Ps. cii, Mowinckel tells us, is decisive for this view, 
/’ani means ‘for the use of the afflicted one’. 

How then is the heading 7’ David ‘for David’s use’ to be explained ? 
In the first place it presupposes the belief that the Psalm was recited 
by David on some occasion which answers to the nature of its contents, 
and further that he was helped by it. The title, therefore, is meant to 
be a strong recommendation of the Psalm and a warrant of its efficacy. 
But this title, since it contains a proper name, is open to a misunder- 
standing from which the /’azi of Ps. cii is free. The proper name was 
certain to suggest Authorship to some readers, and in fact it led to the 
ascription of the Psalter as a whole to the great king of Israel. 

On the other hand Mowinckel will not deny that some Psalms are as 
old as David, though he asserts that most of the Psalms attributed to 
him are younger than he. Even the (ancient) ‘ Deboralied ’, he says, 
was influenced by the style of the religious hymn. Ps. Ix (see above) 
probably comes from David’s time or Solomon’s, and Ps. xix (A) sings 
of the glory of El as creator, and so is older perhaps than the cult of 
JeHovaH. But David's authorship of Psalms which he may have used 
is not to be assumed. Assyro-Babylonian Psalms are extant, beginning 
‘I Nabu-kudurri-usur, I Asshur-nazir-aplu, I Asshur-ban-aplu weep to 
thee ’, but no one supposes that these three kings were respectively the 
authors of these three psalms (prayers). At this point we must take 
leave of these interesting Studien, though much more might be said. 
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Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft(H.GRESSMANN). 1924. 


Tuis is the first volume of a new series of this important publication 
under the editorship of Hugo Gressmann. It bears a fuller title imply- 
ing a wider range of study: to ‘alttestamentliche Wissenschaft’ it now 
adds ‘ Kunde des nachbiblischen Judentums’. Most of the articles are 
of course in German, but contributions of considerable length in English 
by G. A. Cooke, T. H. Robinson, and F. Garrow Duncan appear 
together with a short article in French by Ch. Bruston. The volume 
opens with an article of thirty-three pages by Hugo Gressmann, entitled 
‘Die Aufgaben der alttest. Forschung’, which contains a useful survey 
of recent literature (chiefly German) on the Old Testament. H. Gunkel 
has a full and interesting discussion of Isa. xxxiii, a passage marked by 
sudden turns and by changes of grammatical person. Gunkel calls it 
a ‘Liturgy’, by which he means a devotional Dialogue between 
JeHovau and His worshippers, such as might be supposed to take place 
in the Temple. In this Dialogue the Prophet himself intervenes from 
time to time. Thus in ver. 1 the Prophet introduces with sympathy the 
subject, ‘ the World-empire’s oppression of Zion’; in ver. 2 the oppressed 
people make their lament; in vv. 3-6 the Prophet announces the 
coming overthrow of the nations whom the Oppressor sends against 
the city. So ends the first part. In vv. 7, 8 the Dialogue is resumed ; 
we hear again the tones of lamentation ; in ver. 9 the Prophet again 
expresses his sympathy ; in ver. 10 a climax begins, JEHovAH Himself 
speaks ; He will ‘arise’ on behalf of His people. Then in vv. 11, 12 
he turns to address the hostile nations, and tells them that they will fail 
in their design and themselves perish. Gunkel says that such a ‘Liturgy’ 
as this is not to be found in the earlier prophets, Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
he would assign it ‘etwa in die Zeit des Tritojesaia’, The article is 
interesting as an honest grappling with the text (in general) as it stands ; 
the writer does not (e.g.) follow Duhm in reducing ver. 15 to the first 
four words of the Hebrew text, leaving out four telling lines. 

Another good paper is ‘Die neugefundene Lehre des Amen-em-ope 
und die vorexilische Spruchdichtung Israels’ by the Editor. This 
‘Lehre’ was first published by Wallis Budge in his Zgyptian Hieratic 
Papyri, second series, London, 1923 ; according to A. Erman it dates 
from about the beginning of the first millennium p.c. The verbal 
resemblances between part of its text and Prov. xxii 17—xxiii 10 are so 
close, and other points of contact are so numerous, that Erman holds 
that the ‘ Lehre’ was translated in the Saite or the Persian period by 
a Jew into Hebrew (or Aramaic), the division into thirty chapters 
being preserved. Here then is the original draft of the book of 
Proverbs, (Prov. xxxi is of the nature of an appendix.) Certainly 
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Erman has noticed a striking detail here. In chapter xxx of the‘ Lehre’ 
we read, 

‘Behold, these ¢hirty chapters are addressed to thee’ ; 
while in Prov. xxii 20 it is, 

‘Have I not written for thee thirty portions (Shéléshim) ?’ 

(This translation of the Q’ri is better than the ‘ excellent things’ of 
E.V. and the tpucods of LXX.) 

Professor Cooke’s (English) article on Ezek. xl—xlviii is both impor- 
tant and interesting. He calls attention to the resemblance between 
the language of this passage and that of P, and continues, ‘The 
Priestly document was beginning to take shape ; experiments were being 
made in fixing current practice by writing it down’. As to the teaching 
in general of Ezekiel he gives a useful caution in his last paragraph: 
‘ At the end of the book appears an outline of the future City.... The 
ideal is a social one. If Ezekiel himself had insisted upon the work of 
the individual (ch. 18), it was not with the intention of encouraging an 
individualistic type of religion; his aim was to build up a community 
of converted individuals.’ 

The Zeitschrift, it may be noted, gives due attention to English work 
on O.T. There are notices of J. Gadd Zhe Fall of Nineveh, of the 
P. E. F. articles on the Excavations on the Eastern Hill of Jerusalem, 
and of the Cambridge Ancient History vols. i and ii. Under the head- 
ing Lnglish Studies in Prophetic Literature the Editor mentions the 
recent work of T. H. Robinson, G. Adam Smith, and J. Skinner (‘ Das 
Buch Skinner’s gehért zu dem Besten’). 


Prayer in Christian Theology, by A. L. Littey, Archdeacon of Ludlow. 
(S.C.M., London, 1925.) 


THE proper subject of this book is Christian Prayer treated in its 
true setting of the Christian life. The second title is ‘A study of some 
moments and Masters of the Christian life from Clement of Alexandria 
to Fénelon’. The ‘ Masters’ include S. John Cassian, S. Bernard, and 
S. John of the Cross, 

‘We do not pray to Jupiter to make us good, but to give us material 
benefits.’ This quotation from Cicero, the Archdeacon tells us, repre- 
sents the heathen view of prayer. ‘The uniform Christian tradition, on 
the other hand, condemns as of the nature of blasphemy every attempt 
or desire to bend the Divine will to our own.’ On this statement 
follows very aptly in chapter ii an account of the teaching of Clement 
of Alexandria. The ‘Gnostic’, i.e. the Christian who has knowledge 
(gnosis), will pray for the things which concern the soul and not for the 
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supply of the needs of the body. In writing of Cassian and of Bernard 
Mr Lilley shews great sympathy with the monastic ideal of, making 
prayer the chief occupation of life. When, as S. Teresa complained, 
the real life of prayer had died out of the cloister, S. John of the Cross 
taught the need of habitual preparation of the soul for its acts of 
prayer. All this is well told by Mr Lilley. 

The book is brief and popular in the best sense. It is thoroughly 
interesting ; note (for instance) the passage on ‘the Authority of the 
Saint’ in the Middle Ages 4 propos of S. Bernard and of S. Catharine of 
Siena (p. 75) On p. 25 an addition might be made. Mr Lilley 
writes, ‘This petition (Give us our daily bread) was universally inter- 
preted by the Christian Fathers as a request for spiritual food’. Ter- 
tullian (de Ovratione 6) mentions the other interpretation. Finally it 
may be said that a book so good and of such varied contents deserves 
an Index. 

W. Emery BARNES. 


The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature, by JouN Donovan, S.J., 
M.A. (Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 1924.) 


Tuis little work is an attempt to trace the meaning and use of Adyiov. 
Aéya, from earliest times in Greek literature, through Septuagintal, New 
Testament, sub-Apostolic, and second-century employment of the words, 
down to the misuse of Logia in more recent writers for the ‘Sayings of 
Christ’, or for a collection of discourses found in Q, or even for 
a ‘Gospel’. The author does scant justice to Dr J. B. Gregory’s work ° 
entitled Zhe Oracles ascribed to Matthew by Papias of Hierapolis, and 
is evidently wholly unaware of the growing attachment of scholars to 
the theory that Papias’s Zxfosition of Dominical Oracles was based 
upon a collection of Old Testament Messianic passages, such as he 
ascribes to Matthew. It is sufficient to point out that in England 
Hatch, Sanday, E. C. Selwyn, Burkitt, V. Burch, and Rendel Harris 
either incline to this view or stoutly maintain it; while in France 
Guignebert and S. Reinach have both written in its support (the 
former in the Revue de 1’ Histoire des Religions and the latter in the 
Revue Archéologique), and have won not a few adherents. One may 
welcome this booklet as a careful piece of work, while regretting that it 
represents, at least in the present writer’s opinion, a retrograde rather 
than a forward position. 


T. Herpert BINDLEY. 
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The Bible Doctrine of Wealth and Work, by CHARLES RYDER SMITH, 
B.A., D.D, (Lond.). (The Epsworth Press, 1924.) 


SoME three or four years ago Dr Ryder Smith published an elaborate 
treatise on the Bible Doctrine of Society. He now presents a further 
study of the sociological teaching of the Bible in a smaller volume, 
entitled ‘The Bible Doctrine of Wealth and Work’. 

The book falls into two clearly separated parts, the first historical, 
setting forth the gradual evolution of the institution of private property 
among the Hebrews; and the second containing a careful exposition 
of the teaching of the New Testament on the problems of Wealth and 
Work. The two parts do not hang together well, for while the Old 
Testament section, which is considerably the longer, deals with a period 
and with conditions so remote from our own that its interest is exclu- 
sively historical, the New Testament section seeks to answer those 
questions concerning the bearing of the teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles on the problems of social life which have a very practical 
interest for the present age. The author confesses in his preface that 
his aim is practical, and that being so he would perhaps have been wiser 
to content himself with what he has already written on the sociological 
history of the Old Testament times, and to devote more space to the 
study of the New Testament and its bearing on the present. His 
excuse that ‘the Bible refuses to be torn in two’ is somewhat irrelevant 
in view of the different methods which he employs in dealing with the 
Old and New Testaments, and he never seems to have made up his 
mind whether he wished to write a book on Hebrew archaeology or 
a treatise on Christian ethics. The readers whom he has in view may 
not be much helped by a list of the household utensils mentioned in the 
book of Judges, or by a study of the differentiation of callings under 
the Kings. 

Apart from this somewhat serious fault the book has many merits. 
Dr Ryder Smith is surely right in his refusal to treat problems of wealth 
and work as though they were of primary importance. ‘In the Bible 
problems of wealth and work are everywhere ancillary. The paramount 
social problem is everywhere the relation of God to man and of man to 
God’ (p. 13). So the book is something more than a sociological study ; 
it is a study of religion with special reference to its application in one 
direction. : 

Two chapters deal with the New Testament. In the first Dr Ryder 
Smith sets forth what he considers to be the social ideal as implied in 
the New Testament, and in the second he deals with the application 
of this ideal to the institutions of an imperfect Society. Not all 
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Dr Smith’s readers will agree that communism is the ideal, even though 
the word be understood in the strictly etymological sense, and it seems 
a pity that he has again used the wholly inadequate and somewhat 
objectionable term ‘meekness’ to express briefly the perfect Christian 
character. But whether or not Dr Ryder Smith brings the solution of 
the fundamental problems much nearer, the discussion as a whole 
is thoughtful and sensible. 
P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Select Passages illustrating Neoplatonism, translated with an Introduction 
by E. R. Dopps, B.A. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, London, 1923.) 


Tuis selection of Neoplatonic passages is chiefly drawn from Plotinus, 
Porphyry, and Proclus. The translation has the unique merit of being 
the only one in English in which we can be sure that the translator has 
really faced the grammatical difficulties, and given us what he has found 
in the Greek. There is little about the ‘degenerate phase of Neo- 
platonism’ beyond a single passage from de Myséeriis. The Introduc- 
tion is very clear, but perhaps owing to undue compression some of the 
statements appear unguarded. Why should we be told that the Plotinian 
Hypostases are in no sense ‘Persons’? ‘There is surely a very well- 
known sense in which Hypostasis is a person. The inverted commas 
no doubt imply something, but Mr Dodds excludes every sense. We 
are also told that ‘the Hellenic mind to the last’ found the doctrine 
of the Incarnation insupportable. Where do we find the last of the 
Hellenic mind? And are not the Greek Fathers at least as Hellenic 
as Plotinus, the Egyptian with a Roman name, and Porphyry the 
Syrian? Mr Dodds finds it not easy to decide how far Plotinus 
seriously accepted the view that human souls are reincarnated in beasts. 
Here he seems to be in awe of the modern Neoplatonists, for he has 
just before translated Plotinus’s own statement that ‘those who have 
lived by sense alone are born as beasts’. He twice identifies Origen, 
the pupil of Ammonius, with Origen the Christian, perhaps rightly, but 
what shred of evidence is there for it? Porphyry’s ‘express statement’ 
about Plotinus attaining the ecstasy was not that he attained it four 
times in his life, but ‘about four times while I was with him’, and this 
was about six years. The statement of the philosophy is impartial, and 
raises the interesting question as to how far this ancient system has any 
relation or even contact with actual modern thought. 


E. J. THomas. 
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Codices Lugdunenses Antiquissimi, le Scriptorium de Lyon, la plus ancienne 
cole calligraphique de France, par ¥. A. Lowr. (Lyon, 1924.) 


WirTH the exception of the chapter library at Verona, the old Lyons 
library is the best preserved of all the cathedral libraries of Europe. 
There are in existence at Lyons itself thirteen of its manuscripts in uncial 
or semi-uncial * writing, dating from the fifth to the eighth century, and 
there are others preserved elsewhere that can be claimed for Lyons. 
Of these manuscripts most are patristic, but one or two are biblical or 
juristic. The following authors are represented: Hilary, Augustine, 
Eucherius, Origen (Latin, of course), and Jerome. The biblical manu- 
scripts are three, containing portions of the Old Testament, one of them 
the famous Heptateuch edited by Ulysse Robert. The juristic MSS 
are copies of the Theodosian Code and Canons of certain Councils 
respectively. 

Dr Lowe has conceived the happy idea of grouping all the majuscule 
manuscripts that are known to have been in Lyons in the pre-Caroline 
period, and this he has done in a series of thirty-five superb plates, 
where the writing is represented in the natural size.. He has at the 
same time furnished a palaeographical account of each MS, and an 
introduction setting forth his views on the early Lyonese scripts. Among 
the manuscripts studied is the Codex Bezae, not that Dr Lowe would 
assert its Lyonese origin, but he has clearly demonstrated that the MS 
was in Lyons at least as early as the ninth century.* 

It may safely be said that never was more careful study devoted to 
any collection of manuscripts. The presence of certain ninth-century 
annotations has proved a valuable means of identifying the contents of 
the Lyons chapter library at that date. The manuscripts themselves 
furnish no information, contemporary with the original writing, concern- 
ing their place of origin, and Dr Lowe’s arguments therefore rest on 
strong probability, not on absolute certainty. The three principles posed 
by him are of general interest, and should therefore be set down here. 
They are: (1) If a very old manuscript is preserved in a still older 
centre, one is justified in believing, in default of proofs to the contrary, 
that it originated in that centre ; (2) if, further, this manuscript repro- 
duces the work of an author who flourished in this centre, or belongs to 
a literary genre which was brilliantly cultivated there, the supposed 


1 It should be mentioned that Dr Lowe has published a list of all half-uncial 
manuscripts known to him (160 in all!) in Miscellanea Ehrle iv (Rome, 1924) 
PP- 34-61. 

2 Cf. his article in this JourRNaAL, vol. xxv (1923-1924) pp. 270-274, with 
facsimiles. 
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origin is thereby confirmed ; (3) finally, if the manuscripts preserved in 
this centre present common characteristics, different from those of com- 
parable manuscripts found in other regions, we can conclude with 
sufficient confidence that we are dealing with productions of a distinct 
school. In all twenty manuscripts are thus assigned to Lyons, of which, 
as has been said above, thirteen are still there. 

This argumentation is of the greatest importance for all students of 
Latin palaeography, for it is but bare justice to acknowledge that no 
one else has studied the characteristics, for instance, of Latin uncial 
script with quite the minuteness of Dr Lowe. The forms of letters, 
the marginal notes contemporary with or later than the text, the abbrevia- 
tions, and the decoration of the manuscripts are all subjected to 
a critical examination. The history of the dispersal of the collection is 
sketched, so far as known, and it certainly goes back at least as far as 
the ninth century, the date at which the Eucherius manuscript (Paris, 
B. N. lat. 9550) was transferred to the Abbey of St Claudius in the Jura. 

It should be added that the treatment of these MSS is purely palaeo- 
graphical, full references being given to earlier literature, including 
facsimiles, treating the manuscripts from this point of view. It was no 
part of the author’s duty to enter into textual matters, to tell us the 
textual character of the MSS, whether they have been used by editors 
or not, and soon. The palaeographer must come first. Now that he 
has done his work in a,way at once satisfying and brilliant, it is for the 
textual critic to enter in and possess the kingdom. 

In view of the statement that Paris, B.N. lat. 9550 ‘has the oldest 
known text’ of certain works of Eucherius, it would be interesting to 
know to what date Dr Lowe assigns the uncial Cod. Sessorianus 77, 
which some have put as early as the sixth century ; on page 37, line 1, 
correct ‘uncral’ to ‘ uncial’. 


A. SOUTER. 


The Ideals of Asceticism: an Essay in the Comparative Study of 
Religion, by Oscak Harpman, M.A., D.D. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1924.) 


THE author approaches his subject from the standpoint of the 
Christian religion. That is a perfectly justifiable method, but it is one 
which has very definite dangers. In the anxiety to do justice to one’s 
own religion there is the ever-present tendency to misconceive or to 
underestimate the value of other religions. In his preface the author 
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almost seems to suggest that there cannot be any independent valua- 
tion of religions. It is, of course, a question whether valuation should 
be included in the Comparative Study of Religions. But leaving that 
question aside, it might well be asked how there can be any intelligible 
conversion from one religion to another, or from one sectarianism to 
another, unless a person can assume an attitude of critical considera- 
tion and detachment from his own religion and judge between it and 
others. There is a genuine problem here which the author does not 
seem to recognize. 

Turning to the body of the book, we find a very able consideration 
of the place of asceticism in religion. Asceticism is (p. 16) ‘the 
voluntary practice of renunciation, suffering, and toil, for the deliver- 
ance and protection of the soul from defilement, for the increase of its 
powers by the discharge of its proper functions in accordance with its 
own conception of the moral and spiritual order, and for the con- 
sequent achievement and enjoyment of its full status’. Now the 
author distinguishes (p. 5) the asceticism which is a moral and religious 
self-discipline, innocent of dualistic foundation ; and that which seems 
to have such a foundation, in implying the purgation of the spiritual 
from its material and, as some believe, therefore, evil environment. 
The author does not seem to feel that the really difficult problem with 
regard to asceticism is not when it implies giving up a material which 
is regarded as itself evil: for that is only what one would expect. The 
difficulty is when one, in asceticism, feels impelled and as it were 
obliged for the attainment of one good to give up another. And this 
may be where there is no real necessity of any defilement by following 
the apparently lower path. Asceticism, however free it may become 
from the dualism of matter and spirit, or body and spirit, cannot escape 
from some form of dualism. We do not improve the situation very much 
intellectually by talking of ‘duality’ instead of dualism. And if this 
consideration were followed out in relation with the philosophical prin- 
ciples of other religions it would often be seen that they are not rightly 
charged with dualism in the sense mentioned. The conflict of the sensuous 
and bodily, the transient, with the spiritual, the eternal, has been for them, 
as also for Christianity not infrequently since St Paul, the form of 
practical teaching. Yet the author gives me the impression of over- 
emphasizing the dualistic aspect in his accounts of most other religions, 
and underestimating it in his account of Christianity. He also fails to 
do justice in some instances to the conception of the ‘end’ for which 
asceticism is practised. With regard to the transient world of physical 
pleasures and pains, it is true to say the forms of Hinduism are pre- 
dominantly pessimistic : but they are not so concerning the ‘end’ to 
be achieved, ‘ sat’ (truth or reality), ‘chit’ (consciousness), and ‘ananda’ 
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(bliss). Dr Hardman is not very helpful in leading to adequate con- 
ceptions of the ideals of asceticism in non-Christian religions, and he is 
not much more so in regard to their methods. On this side the book 
is little more than a compilation. 

His treatment of Christian asceticism is, however, excellent in bring- 
ing out its fundamental motive, and in his plea for a more definite 
revival of it with regard to the practical problems of our time. For 
this it does not much matter that he simply reiterates remarks of the 
E. R. E. article on Monasticism, which almost ludicrously rejects 
Egyptian influences in the origin and early developement of Christian 
asceticism, and says that Buddhism was rather influenced by 
Christianity than otherwise. It is also to be regretted that the author 
did not give more definitely such things as the Rules of St Basil of 
Caesarea and of St Benedict. He describes the asceticism associated 
with the ideal of mystical fellowship ; the disciplinary ideal of righteous- 
ness ; the sacrificial ideal of reparation ; and with more direct thought 
of our own age and conditions, he concludes with a chapter on Christian 
asceticism and the social order. It is well to bring out the social 
elements in Christian asceticism, the practical social activities of the 
various Christian orders in agriculture, education, and the relief of 
suffering. It is true that by comparison in such matters the non- 
Christian eastern asceticisms are on a distinctly lower level. But it 
ought to be acknowledged that for these latter it is only the spiritual 
welfare of themselves and others that really matters. Any social 
activity of the non-Christian ascetic, such for example, as Mahavira or 
Gautama Buddha, is in teaching men the way of redemption. To the 
eastern ascetic, it is a retrograde step to leave this ‘to serve tables’. 
We should not fail to appreciate that point of view, although for the 
Christian view of life and the world, ‘ serving tables’ is of significance. 
There is room for only one further comment. The reality and the 
necessity of the asceticism of reparation for Christians the author 
abundantly shews, and none of us can doubt it. But to one reader at 
least it is utterly incomprehensible how this is compatible with a 
quotation he makes from Bishop Gore. I find nothing in the author’s 
exposition to reconcile the positions. The quotation is: Jesus Christ 
‘vindicates the divine character by a great act of moral reparation, 
made in man’s name and in man’s behalf, to the divine holiness which 
our sins have ignored and outraged. This great act of reparation is 
consummated in the blood-shedding of Christ. The sacrifice of con- 
summate obedience is carried to its extreme point and accepted in its 
perfection. God in Christ receives from man, and that publicly, 
a perfect reparation.’ ... Then, where the further need (ye¢ actually 
felt) for reparation? Dr Hardman has given his exposition from the 
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point of view of a Christian. I seriously ask: What would a truly 
religious and intelligent non-Christian think of such a statement as 
this accepted from Dr Gore ? 

No short review could give an opportunity for consideration of any 
but a few of the points of this book. In spite of the criticisms which 
have been raised in my mind by it, I would like in conclusion to say it 
is in the main a valuable discussion of its subject, deserving of careful 
study. 


The Lady Julian: a Psychological Study, by R. H. THouess, M.A., 
Ph.D. (S.P.C.K., London, 1924.) 


Is the religious experience of the mystic essentially at one with that 
of the ordinary man? That question is an important one for any 
genuine philosophy of religion, that is, for a philosophy of religion 
which endeavours to obtain a coherent and justifiable view of the 
actual facts of religion, and not merely seeks theological implications 
in what may be called non-religious facts. It is also of importance for 
pastoral theology and pastoral activity. For if the mystic can be 
regarded as an adept of the religious life, occupied pre-eminently in the 
cultivation of the highest life of the spirit, then an earhest study of the 
mystics, and an appreciation of their attitude and achievements, should 
assist the ordinary man to raise his own religious experience to a higher 
level. We cannot but be thankful that already during the last two 
decades there has been an increasing recognition of the intrinsic 
character of the religious experience, and a wider and more frequent 
study of mysticism among Protestant scholars. It is seen that a mere 
moralism and theological intellectualism is not an adequate repre- 
sentation of religion ; that, in fact, these rarely get to the distinctive 
and the characteristic. But we are still far from following out in 
practice the implications of this wider and more profound view of 
religion. It may be asked how many candidates for ordination are 
required to or actually do undertake the study and devotional reading 
of the writings of the mystics or other adepts of the religious life. And 
it might equally be asked: what proportion of actual ministers of 
religion give themselves at all regularly or systematically to this sort 
of nourishment ? 

This, a subject of‘ frequent thought, was again suggested by 
Dr Thouless’s small book. For it is one which should lead many to 
the study of the writings of the mystics themselves, and this from 
a sane and a scholarly standpoint. The writer has a keen insight into 
the similarities and the differences between the religious life of the 
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mystic and of the ordinary man. It is a satisfaction to be able to give 


this book unstinted praise. It is to be hoped that it will be widely 
studied. 


The Psychology of Religion, by W. B. Setsiz, D.D., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. (The University Press, Oxford, 1924.) 


Tuis volume contains the substance of two courses of lectures given 
at Oxford by the Wilde Lecturer in Natural and Comparative Religion. 
It also forms the first volume published of a new series of Oxford 
Handbooks of Theology. It is admirably suited for inclusion in such 
a series, the purpose of which may be supposed to be the concise 
presentation of the material and outstanding theories at the present 
time in the subjects of theological study. This is what Dr Selbie has 
given in the present book with reference to the psychology of religion. 
He is not concerned with elaborating any new methods of approach 
or stating and defending any novel theories of his own. The value 
of his book lies in the fairness with which he describes the different 
attitudes and theories adopted by all the important writers in the 
psychology of religion ; in the fullness and aptness of his references ; 
and in the great care which he exercises in his estimation of the 
amount of truth and worth in these attitudes and theories. We might 
have benefited by a greater freedom and initiative on Dr Selbie’s part. 
We are left with reference to so many of the problems discussed, with 
great uncertainty as to the nature of what Dr Selbie regards as the 
most probable solution. Thus, favouring the idea of a common origin 
of magic and religion as opposed to the view of their independent 
beginnings, he gives us no satisfactory suggestion as to what the 
psychological nature of this magico-religious condition was. It would, 
in my opinion, have been better to treat of Mana, which is capable of 
relation with a pre-animistic as well as an animistic attitude, before 
dealing with magic. It might be asked whether thus it would not be 
possible to preserve a certain continuity in the representations of the 
objective side of the subjective-objective religious experience. 

It is to be regretted that, largely though not entirely owing to his 
references to other writers, in chapter iv he uses the terms unconscious 
and subconscious (once even, p. 76, unconscious mind), often without 
due discrimination. I am sufficiently ‘old-fashioned’ to deplore the 
use of the term ‘unconscious’ in psychology. While agreeing with 
Dr Selbie that there is no justification for ‘the theory that the un- 
conscious part of our being is in some way the higher’, it does not 
seem to me that he has analysed sufficiently this part of his subject. 
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Admitted that for consciousness, as distinct from the subconscious, 
some definite attention is required, for the man whose attention is 
distracted by other things, the effects of the forces which make for 
religion, social or perchance the influence of a Supreme Spirit, will be 
subconscious. God may be influencing men thus though they are 
not ‘ as conscious, free, and intelligent beings’ responding to Him. 

The subject of mysticism gives the psychologist considerable trouble. 
Unfortunately the difficulty is enhanced by the necessity of recognizing 
in most, if not indeed all, religion some kind of mystical relationship 
of worshipper and worshipped, and frequent use of the term mysticism 
for a condition in which ‘the usual subject-object distinction is 
obliterated and all resolved into a oneness’. Dr Selbie at times 
represents mysticism as essentially an affair of feeling, at another of 
intellect. There may be two types. But when it is contended that 
Hindu mysticism is one of knowledge, it ought to be made clear that 
this is not of any simple intellectual or ratiocinative kind. Reason, 
image worship, the practices of the yogi, and so on, are only means, 
disciplinary and other, for preparing the mind for the highest gzosis. 
Dr Selbie does not, in his references to Hinduism and Buddhism, 
bring out the psychology of their aim of ‘ equanimity of mind’. 

The Psychology of Religion is comparatively young as a scientific 
study, so young that it has yet no clearly marked lines of developement 
and treatment. In bringing together around prominent problems what 
psychologists have said and say about religion, Dr Selbie has done 
a useful piece of work, and produced an interesting book. 


The Philosophy of Religion, by D. MiaLt Epwarps, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion, the Congregational College, Brecon. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1924.) 


THERE are good reasons for believing that we are in a transition 
period with regard to the philosophy of religion. Though not 
decidedly on the side of the new, Mr Edwards has attained a certain 
amount of freedom from the older methods of approach, and his brief 
survey is a good example of the transition that is taking place. The 
earlier philosophy of religion occupied itself almost entirely with dis- 
cussions of the ideas of God, immortality, and freedom, and with some 
further attention to the’problem of evil. It is symptomatic of the newer 
mode of approach that almost half of the present treatise is given to 
an investigation, largely empirical, into the nature of religion. But 
Mr Edwards in the philosophical parts of his book pays extremely 
little attention to the actual contents of the empirical religions, and his 
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exposition follows rather the earlier forms of the philosophy of religion, 
treating of a few fundamental principles. To limit ourselves to two 
examples of what we should expect from the newer philosophy of 
religion, but which the author does not give us: the ideas of incarna- 
tion and of redemption (from suffering and—or—-sin) are so prevalent 
in religions in one form or another, that a philosophy of religion based 
on its empirical study should enquire into the significance of such 
ideas. These are simply illustrations of that more detailed content of 
religious experience which the philosopher ought not to ignore, if he 
wishes for a genuine and adequate understanding of religion. 

Mr Edwards may rightly plead that he lacked space for such 
a treatment. Within his limits he has produced a valuable brief 
introduction to his subject. It is well written and his judgements are 
well balanced. The book can be whole-heartedly recommended to 
those about to commence the systematic study of the subject. 


A. G. WIpGERY. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


PRIDE of place must undoubtedly be given to the recent discovery of 
what is obviously the origin of a small section of the Book of Proverbs 
(xxii 17-xxiv 22). In 1923 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge published under the 
title Zhe Wisdom of the Egyptians a long roll containing the teaching 
of the sage Amen-em-apt. A certain similarity between a few of the 
passages and the Book of Proverbs did not pass unobserved, but it was 
left for the Berlin Egyptologist, Erman, to shew that not only was the 
similarity of the closest, but that actual derivation could practically be 
proved. (See Zhe Times Literary Supplement, September 4, 1924, 
p- 539-) The points of contact have since been assiduously pursued by 
the O.T. scholars Sellin in the Deutsche Literaturseitung (October 4), 
and by Gressmann who, in the last number of the Z. 4. 7. W. (pp. 272- 
296), furnishes a new and careful study of the Egyptian and Hebrew 
texts (enlisting the help of the Egyptologist Sethe), the literary criticism 
of Proverbs, and the question of intercommunication between Egypt 
and Palestine. The teaching of Amen-em-ope (as he is called) is 
divided into thirty chapters, and in Prov. xxii 20 there are some 
unintelligible words which, with the simple change of shi/shim (or 
shalishim) into shéloshim, a change partially supported by the versions 
(tpiroas, tripliciter, &c.), would read ‘ have I not written to thee shirty 
| scé2. sayings] with counsels and knowledge’. It seems difficult not to 
agree that, besides being familiar with the Egyptian proverbs—well 
shewn by Gressmann—the Hebrew scribe was actually acquainted 
with the Egyptian source itself, and this fact therefore becomes of the 
greatest interest for O.T. criticism. Before now it had more than once 
been thought that the Hebrews knew of the Egyptian ‘ Tale of the Two 
Brothers’ and the ‘Romance of Sinuhe’ (cf. e.g. Camb. Anc. Hist. 
i 226 sq.); and the debt of Palestine to the culture of Egypt has been 
discussed almost as keenly as that to Babylonia. Now it is to be hoped 
that future discussion will be more restrained, seeing that, on the one 
hand, the presence and influence of Semites in Egypt is not to be over- 
looked, and, on the other, Egypt and south-west Asia may—as Winckler, 
Jeremias, and others have urged—have been penetrated by a single 
if not almost international culture. It must suffice to refer to the not 
uncommon ‘Semitic’ colour of Egyptian inscriptions (e.g. Merneptah’s 
vaunt, Breasted, iii § 616) and to the points of contact between the 
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(pre-Israelite) Amarna Letters, and later biblical literature. Of excep- 
tional importance is the fact that the Hebrew author was no blind 
copier of Amen-em-ope’s teaching ; he has omitted where he thought 
fit, he ignores the Egyptian gods, and such a belief as the Judgement 
of the Dead; he has adjusted his material to Hebrew metre and to 
Hebrew susceptibilities. Similarly, it will be recalled that although 
Ps. civ bears a striking resemblance to a famous hymn of Ikhnaton, the 
Psalm is adjusted to Palestinian scenery and conditions, and has 
a characteristic theism which is wanting in the old Egyptian poem. 
This co-existence of indebtedness and individuality, equally familiar in 
the use made of Mesopotamian myths, and in the archaeology of 
Palestine, is of the utmost significance for any attempt to form ideas 
of the place of the Hebrews in the ancient world of life and thought. 
Finally, while Erman thinks that the teaching of Amen-em-ope was popu- 
larized in the eighth to sixth centuries B. c., and taken over by the Jews in 
the Saite or in the Persian period, Gressmann argues for a much earlier 
origin. Here, however, a distinction may naturally be drawn between 
the earliest date when Amen-em-ope’s teaching may have been known 
to the Hebrews and the date of Prov. xxii 17—xxiv 22; and in this diffi- 
cult question it is well to remember that in Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia we find certain specific periods when there was a tendency 
to revive and re-copy ancient compositions, and that, although gnomic 
sayings must always have flourished in Palestine, the ‘ Wisdom’ litera- 
ture as a whole represents a distinctive tendency which comes after the 
age of the great prophets, and after the inauguration of post-exilic 
Judaism, and represents a very recognizable ‘spirit of the age’. Good 
points are made by Gressmann on the activity of the old ‘scribes’, and 
on the biblical references to the desert or Arabian origin of Wisdom ; 
but it is appropriate to recall the position of Teima and Petra, inter- 
mediary (as the archaeological evidence shews) between Egypt, 
Babylonia, Arabia, and Palestine ; and as they flourished from the sixth 
century B. Cc. onwards, rather than at any much earlier date, it may be 
that it is to about this period that the desert and ‘ Wisdom ’ traits in the 
extant sources of the O. T. go back in the main. 

The Book of Amos, Hebrew text edited with critical and grammatical 
notes by Rev. T. H. Robinson, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1923), is a step in the 
right direction ; and thanks are due to the Society and the author for 
a new venture which should prove a success. It differs from the old 
series by Bachmann (Berlin, 1890, &c.) in that the vocabulary is not 
given to each chapter but to the whole book, the notes are fuller, and 
there is a brief introduction, with special reference to the metrical ques- 
tions. Teachers will be glad to use it, and it will be highly welcome to 
self-taught students. For the latter there is now a new boon in 
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Prof. McFadyen’s key to the exercises in Davidson’s Hebrew Grammar 
(T. & T. Clark, 1924); it contains also numerous explanatory notes, 
and may be warmly commended. Here, also, may be mentioned a new 
series of glossaries to single books of the O.T. (Tépelmann, Giessen). 
Genesis, Isaiah, and Psalms have already appeared—the last by 
J. Herrmann. Some attention is paid to special grammatical and syn- 
tactical difficulties, and some corrupt readings are emended ; in excep- 
tional cases references are given. The series should prove valuable— 
more so, if, on the lines of Dr Robinson’s Amos, the Hebrew text could 
be included. Of value also to students is a new French commentary on 
Ruth by Father Joiion, S.J., of the Institut Biblique Pontifical (Rome, 
1924). It contains introduction, translation, and commentary, with 
special reference to the text. (Why fi'%9 is said to be of the form 
gatalan 1 do not know, p. 92; see Ges. § 85 ~.) Particular attention 
‘is paid to the Arabic versions ; there are good archaeological notes, 
especially on local custom. Critical questions are handled, and while 
the author inclines to a post-exilic date, the Authorities of the Institute 
insert a paragraph giving their reasons for thinking a pre-exilic date 
‘much more probable’ (p. 13). It cannot be said, however, that 
Prof. Joiion has cleared up the peculiar difficulties of the book specified 
in the art. ‘Ruth’ in the Zucy. Brit. (eleventh edition, vol. xxiii p. 939). 

In Amos and his Age by Charles Knapp, D.D. (Murby, London), we 
have the result of an experiment in lectures connected with the Method 
of Teaching Scripture in Schools, delivered under the Delegacy for the 
Training of Teachers at Oxford. The aim is to place the story of 
the Hebrews in the general history of the nations, and to shew how their 
political experiences transformed their moral character ; it is to make 
the Bible ‘a library and a literature’. The little book takes the form 
of sketches, mere outlines for the teacher to fill out; the subject is 
arranged in eight lessons, with series of questions and useful diagrams 
illustrating the position which Hebrew religion holds in the evolution of 
the human race. There are biblical references, and teachers will find 
Dr Knapp’s demonstration-lessons suggestive and stimulating. 

Major Povah, B.D., in A Study of the O/d Testament (Longmans, 
1924), publishes the fruit of lectures in connexion with the Church 
Tutorial Classes Association, of which he is General Secretary. Canon 
Box contributes a brief foreword, emphasizing the present need for 
a sound constructive book based upon modern critical study. It is an 
eminently practical little book, with several original features, and, though 
elementary, covers much ground. It is well written, illumined with 
bright and topical parallels (e.g. pp. 34, 40), and suitable for beginners. 
It has no space to argue to the ‘ moderate critical position’ from which 
it starts, and it does not take the reader very far. It assumes the 
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ordinary ‘evolutionary’ point of view which believes that we can trace 
a simple progressive developement within the covers of the O.T., 
regardless of the religious history of Palestine itself—a more historical 
survey of Palestinian history and religion would lead to less schematic 
conclusions. It may be remarked, apropos of Jeremiah’s celibacy and 
his policy of surrender (p. 33 n. 4), that an excellent parallel to the 
prophet’s attitude may be found in Josephus who, too, thought that God 
was. on the side of the Romans; and Josephus, by the way, was 
a married man. 

Another elementary book, /svae/ before Christ, one of the series of 
‘The World’s Manuals’ (Oxford University Press), by the Rev. A. W. F. 
Blunt, is a fine example of popularization. With chronological chart, 
and a number of illustrations (though of unequal value), it ranges over 
a very wide field and gives an extremely useful condensation of social 
and religious developement within the O.T. It will be welcome to 
those who have neither time nor inclination for larger and more discur- 
sive works, and it is admirably calculated to give the reader an insight 
into the general course of O.T. study. Viewed critically, however, it 
adopts a perspective which can hardly stand against external evidence. 
For example, the patriarchal life (im Genesis) can scarcely be placed in 
the plane of Arab nomadism (p. 15); and the ‘patriarchal religion’ of 
which Mr Blunt speaks (p. 37) is that of sources which he himself 
would attribute to the ninth and eighth centuries, and which the present 
reviewer would bring down about a couple of centuries later. The con- 
ditions of ¢. 1400-1200, as known from external sources, hardly allow 
the descriptions in Judges, &c., which he dates about the seventh 
century, and the Amarna Letters point rather to the supremacy of 
Hittites over Egyptians than to the predominance of Hebrews or 
Israelites (p. 21). The picture of Canaanite religion (p. 22) quite 
ignores what has long been known from external and contemporary 
sources ; and if the Israelite conquest was not complete till the time of 
David and Solomon (p. 27 sq.), should not the reader be told how much 
of the accounts of Joshua, Samuel, and Saul has been jettisoned? And 
so one could go step by step and mark the inadequacy of the general 
view of O. T. history which characterizes the ‘ moderate critical position ’ 
which has now become popular, but which external evidence and a more 
careful historical criticism combine to replace by another position. It 
is more pleasing, however, to note the many excellent pages, such as the 
useful summary of the prophets (p. 80), or the vivid account of the post- 
exilic religion. In effect, Mr Blunt has made good use of his authorities, 
and one is glad to have so handy a stepping-stone to the newer move- 
ments from the ordinary unreflecting attitude to the O. T. 

A Dutch scholar, Dr A. H. Edelkoort (Uittocht en Intocht, Utrecht, 
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1924), writes a detailed study of the history of Israel from the Exodus 
to the Settlement in Palestine, the special features of which are the 
theory of a twofold Israel, and the clever attempt to dovetail the biblical 
narratives and the Amarna Letters. His chief results, as usefully 
summarized and dated (p. 206 sq.), comprise the following: 1870 B.C., 
descent into Egypt ; 1446, the Exodus; 1407, the southern tribes cross 
the Jordan by Jericho; 1400-1385, the central tribes cross by Adam 
and proceed to Gilgal ; 1385-1380, the northern tribes settle down, 
and a few years later Deborah overcomes the Canaanites and seizes the 
Megiddo plain. The effort to combine the Amarna Letters with 
the exploits of the Israelites must be recognized as extremely ingenious, 
the more so as we are asked why are there no Amarna Letters from 
Jericho, Bethel, and Ai (pp. 140 sq., 170), if it be not that they were lost 
to Egypt and had been taken by Israel? Obvious difficulties to this 
procedure have already been pointed out by Prof. Burney (/udges, 
p. cxvii), and a closer study of the Amarna Letters themselves shews 
that the operations were not identical and that, as might be expected 
by readers of Zhe Historical Geography of the Holy Land, the most 
arresting parallels are due to the nature of the routes and of the physical 
features which have imposed a certain similarity of strategy upon all 
military leaders throughout all ages. Further, not only do the Amarna 
Letters reflect a contest between Egypt and the Hittites, but the 
Egyptian stelae recently discovered at Beth-Shean prove that only a few 
years later Egypt had recovered possession of a considerable part of 
Palestine, and her armies were defending loyal Canaanite chieftains 
against the disloyal elements. The new stelae are of the first impor- 
tance for any study of the political conditions reflected in the Amarna 
Letters. 

Whereas the earlier history of Israel has a superior attraction for some 
scholars, to others the post-exilic history and the stages leading up to 
Christianity are the more fascinating. It is a commonplace that modern 
criticism has illumined centuries which once seemed a blank, and that 
through the recognition that our historical sources are due to exilic and 
post-exilic editors (D and P) new light has been cast upon the back- 
ground of these late compilers. More than that, Assyrian and other 
external evidence has shewn how profound was the disintegration during 
the middle centuries of the first millennium pr. c. ; we may be said to pass 
from an old world to a new one, and the O. T. more naturally leads on 
to the rise of Christianity than reaches back to the historical and 
religious conditions prior to the reforming activity of the great prophets. 
Of special interest, therefore, is the excellent sketch by Prof. A. Causse 
of Strasburg, /sraé? et la vision de ?humanité (1924), wherein he seeks to 
trace the steps from the universalism of the prophets to the Greco- 
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Jewish humanism of the Wisdom of Solomon, and that ‘humanity’ 
which found a new expression in the Kingdom of Heaven for all men 
of goodwill (p. 149). Naturally, the sketch is a reconstruction ; but 
material abounds, the external evidence is invaluable, and the problem 
a far more practicable one than that of the beginnings of Israelite 
religion. The prophets are our starting-point, and we have to follow 
the particularist versus universalist tendencies and understand the part 
each played in preparing the way for the sequel. We have to mark the 
reaction against syncretism, and an intense, if narrow, Yahwism in its 
contest against a too tolerant internationalism. We see prophetism 
becoming moralism (p. 86), also the spread of an abstract deism, and 
how it was that Judaism appeared to foreigners to be a philosophic 
religion. In Philo the O.T. is denationalized : it is a philosophy, it has 
a more than Jewish, significance. So, as we leave behind us the 
prophets, and pass through the post-exilic age, we are irresistibly reminded 
of the more or less contemporary movements in far-off Taoism and 
Confucianism. We have problems of theistic, deistic, and cosmic 
world-order; and exceedingly interesting questions arise of that great 
world of thought in the midst of which Palestine worked out its history 
from Jeremiah to Jesus. Prof. Causse is throughout stimulating, and 
even where one may not follow him, he has the merit of focusing 
attention upon enquiries which one is apt to overlook in one’s more 
specialistic work. 

Of three Bethefte of the Z. A. 7. W. the first (No. 36) by Hedwig 
Jahnow is a scholarly study of Hebrew dirges, including a valuable 
contribution to the investigation of mourning customs. It attempts to 
reconstruct the feelings and ideas that operated, and to distinguish 
between the spontaneous and psychological features on the one hand, 
and those more conventional and systematized, on the other. The 
different types of dirge are analysed (e.g. the lament of sister over 
brother), and notice taken of the mozifs and literary styles. An impor- 
tant chapter deals with the laments over dead gods (Tammuz, Adonis, 
&c.) and their traces inthe O.T. There isa full treatment (textual, &c.) 
of the several dirges in the O.T. and in later literature (e.g. the 
Apocalypse, ch. xviii) Among the more significant developements 
studied is Isa. liii, where the hero, after Gunkel, is regarded as an 
Tdealgestalt (p. 259). (English readers, though not unmindful of 
Gunkel’s fine work, may recall the late A. B. Davidson’s discussion 
O. T. Prophecy, pp. 416sqq., a book which the present reviewer at least 
still finds one of the best of starting-points.) The idea of resurrection 
is held not to be influenced by any cult-figure ; there is a mysteriousness 
in the chapter, a new religious experience (p. 261); and whereas the 
Hebrew dirges are usually diesseitig (p. 262, cf. p. 56), here death is not 
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a deprival of all that is good in life. The chapter testifies to some new 
phenomenon, and it is very noteworthy how with Mowinckel, Gunkel, 
Sellin (see the Expository Times, January, p. 175 sq-), and Jahnow there 
is renewed interest in the problem of the Suffering Servant. Here 
may be mentioned a pamphlet by Prof. Bohl, De ‘ Knecht des Heeren’ 
in Jezaja 53 (Haarlem, 1923), who gives important Babylonian parallels 
and suggests that mystical cults, together with ideas both of an individual 
and of a collective nature, have been fused. In other words, there is 
something transcendental about the figure behind Isa. liii, and accus- 
tomed as we are to recognize the work of the great reforming iconoclastic 
prophets, here is a synthesizing figure of a higher and mystical order, so 
unique as to admit of the many diverse and partial interpretations which 
still divide students. 

In Betheft, No. 37, Prof. Ludwig Kohler of Ziirich handles the 
stylistic features of Isa. xl-lv with text and textual commentary. He 
notes that the syntax is passing from parataxis to hypotaxis. The style 
is rhetorical, and to a special degree juridical ; but it is rather repetitious. 
There is a certain poverty of expression, and Deutero-Isaiah seems to 
say more than he does. Originality, he points out, consists not in new 
ideas, but in the reshaping of old ones ; and he urges a deeper study of 
the motifs which the O.T. writers use, and their vicissitudes. This 
greater attention to O.T. sty/ and ideas is one of the most valuable of 
present-day tendencies, and Prof. Kéhler’s further studies will be 
awaited with interest. 

Prof. Max Lohr in Betheft, No. 38, in the first of a series of studies, 
deals rather briefly with the Priestly Code in Genesis. His view is that 
P may be a single aufhor, but we have no single continuous source P so 
that we cannot speak of P as made in Babylon in Ezra’s day. The 
Pentateuch is the work of Ezra and his colleagues: he had at his 
disposal much pre-exilic material, perhaps (in the case of the patriarchal 
narratives) a whole series of stories and possibly sacrificial and ritual 
laws from more than one sanctuary. All this Ezra brought to Palestine. 
Later are the chronological notices, such chapters as Gen. xiv, xxxiv, 
xxxviii, and xlix, and sundry glosses and miscellaneous changes (p. 32). 
In fact, the literary phenomena are very complex, and, in Léhr’s opinion, 
the current literary critical theories are unsatisfactory. More stress is to 
be laid on the unity of Genesis ; though, as is obvious, it is a post-exilic 
unity which is our starting-point and from which we must work back- 
ward. If Prof. Léht’s work is an indication that our literary theories 
are inadequate, he certainly does not point to any traditional or con- 
servative position, herein differing entirely from the position advocated 
by the writer whom we have next to notice. 

An article on ‘ The Main Problem of Deuteronomy’ by Mr Harold M. 
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Wiener, M.A., LL.B., which was first published in the Bibdiotheca Sacra 
(r920, pp. 46-82, reprinted 37 pp.), now appears in a German dress 
(Giitersloh ; with introduction by Dr Kegel). Mr Wiener deals inter 
alia with. the legal differences between Exodus and Deuteronomy, 
arguing that they are not such as to allow the conclusions of date and 
developement usually based upon them ; and an interesting feature of 
the German edition is the addition of a few pages by Dr Knauth, 
Oberverwaltungsgerichtsrat, substantiating him. Important though 
this may be, one feels that we have too much the standpoint of the 
modern lawyer, and that as an Oriental work the O.T. must not be 
judged by western legal methods. In any event, the legal aspect of the 
Pentateuch proves to be uncommonly complex. Emphasis is laid upon 
the differences between camp-laws (Leviticus) and laws meant for the 
settlement in Canaan (Deuteronomy), and even this is inadequate when 
Lev. xvii modifies Ex. xx 24 for the desert period ; ‘it is plainly a camp- 
law and nothing else’ (Eng. version, p. 20), although v. 7 treats it as 
permanent. It is interesting to observe that Mr Wiener brushes away 
the difference between Deut. i 22sq., where the feople suggest the 
mission of the spies, and Num. xiii 13, where it is a divine command ; 
Orientals, he says, habitually think and speak in this fashion, and no 
Easterner would see any discrepancy (Eng. p. 5). Quite so, but the 
discrepancy remains, and Mr Wiener has rightly recognized a fact for 
which ‘critics’ have often been blamed, when ignoring the divine origin 
or authorship ascribed by tradition to some law or utterance. Mr Wiener 
concludes that in spite of a century of criticism not a shadow of a case 
can be made against the authenticity of the Mosaic speeches (p. 37)! 
On the other hand, some of his other views are noteworthy. The 
Pentateuch consisted of a whole library of short writings ; these sus- 
tained accidental damage, and when it was sought to piece them 
together, many were fragmentary and the true order was entirely lost. An 
erroneous arrangement was often adopted, and sometimes lost matter 
was made good by composing supplementary material. Where the 
extant fragments could not be read, recourse was necessarily had to 
rewriting (p. 3sq.). The position of the Levites was completely 
changed after the Exile as a result of Ezekiel’s activity (p. 30). The 
Temple-priesthood glossed the sacrificial laws most freely and some- 
times the gloss was a mistaken one (p. 21); they introduced readings 
that conferred larger dues on their own order (p. 27), and these were 
imitated at Shechem in the Samaritan Pentateuch, which shews a very 
late form of text. This is criticism of sorts—reminiscent of the 
eighteenth century—and it would be interesting to see what could be 
made of it by those who consider that the ‘ documentary theorists ’ have 
had their day. In Zarly Hebrew History (Scott, 1924) Mr Wiener first 
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reprints two studies from the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1921 : one on ‘Some 
factors in early Hebrew history’ (centrifugal forces, &c., persona- 
lities who moulded history); the other on ‘The law of change in 
the Bible’ (on the modification of laws, &c.). In the latter he comments 
on the free attitude to the Mosaic law, urges that laws ‘to perpetuity ’ 
(adiyd) are not to be taken too literally (the term suggests the idea of 
permanence), and begs the question by the statement that ‘ Moses 
carefully distinguished between that which was unalterable and that 
which could be, and in fact was, changed freely by himself and others 
as Opportunity demanded’ (p. 77). A third study is new, on ‘the 
biblical doctrines of joint, hereditary, and individual responsibility’. 
It is an interesting contribution, since it tacitly recognizes the necessity 
of some sort of evolutionary or developement theory in order to under- 
stand the O.T. Attention is rightly drawn to the profound difference 
between chains of consequences, courses of events which seem unalter- 
able, and the influence at particular times of men of outstanding per- 
sonality. And what can be traced in the history of a people recurs in 
the life-history of individuals, a fact of importance for understanding 
Ezekiel’s attitude to the individual. The essay as a whole is suggestive, 
but it is weakened by its adherence to an extreme and untenable tradi- 
tionalist position. Further, Mr Wiener relies too much upon what the 
‘best minds’ would think, or ‘the considered and authoritative teaching 
of the O. T.’ (p. 94), and the difference between responsible and irre- 
sponsible acts. Such a starting-point is hardly conducive to impartial 
criticism. 

The name of Jean Astruc has again become prominent in O. T. con- 
troversy, and we welcome the reprint, from the Revue d’histoire et de 
philosophie religieuses, of the study by A. Lods and P. Alphandéry of 
Astruc and the biblical criticism of the eighteenth century. Astruc was 
not the first to note the difference in the use of the divine names—he 
was preceded by Witter in 1711 (p. 54); but he was the first to 
develope the clue, and Wiener, Dahse, and other moderns find early 
forerunners, when writers in 1754 and 1782 pointed out that the 
versions do not always support the particular divine name upon which 
reliance is placed. To-day we are able to distinguish between 
(1) mechanical reliance upon the presence of e/ther Yahweh or Elohim, 
and (2) the fact that what seemed at the time the most significant clue 
led to the discovery of others which proved to be more important. That 
is why, as modern opponents commonly forget, Astruc’s clue became of 
secondary value: for not only was it necessary to distinguish ‘wo 
Elohists, but the clue was deliberately rejected when other and more 
valuable criteria outweighed it. 

In these circumstances it is good to have a second impression of 
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Pentateuchal Criticism, by the Rev. D. C. Simpson, D.D. (with introduc- 
tion by Bishop Ryle ; Oxford Press, 1924). It is an adequate and clear 
account of the meaning of criticism, its history, the chief sources, the 
- bearing of archaeology and other external evidence, and the divine 
purpose in Hebrew religion. There is a valuable appendix on the 
names of God in the Pentateuch, with reference to the objections of 
Dahse, Wiener, &c. The whole is a concise and readable introduction 
to the Pentateuchal problem from the point of view of the current 
position in O.'T. criticism: thus no attempt is made to pass to the 
developements of Torrey, Kennett, Eduard Meyer, Hélscher, and 
others. An up-to-date book of this kind, with special reference to the 
objections brought by the opponents of O.T. criticism in general, fills 
a gap, and it should be widely known. Novel and of special interest 
are the opening pages on the meaning of criticism. Here, as Canon 
Simpson’s examples shew, criticism (in art, &c.) essentially arises from 
our desire to answer our own questions, settle our doubts and difficulties, 
and satisfy our curiosity. Criticism, as such, is the effort to understand, 
to relate a thing to ourselves, and this leads us to the necessary recogni- 
tion that it is not enough to answer our own questions, we have also to 
realize why our answers do not always satisfy others besides ourselves. 
And this means that the best position in O. T. criticism is that which 
most does justice to its rivalsand opponents. Tobe able to understand 
—not necessarily to appreciate—an opposed attitude is a great stimulus 
to one’s own, and because biblical criticism is, in its nature, the highest 
and most responsible of tasks, the position of one’s rivals or colleagues 
always repays the most careful attention as a means of correcting or 
strengthening one’s own. 

An effort to substantiate a traditional position will always be 
approached with respect. Jn and Around the Book of Daniel by the 
Rev. Charles Boutflower (S.P.C.K.) makes this attempt and contains 
much of interest, although he ignores the possibility of a mediating 
position such as that illustrated, e.g, by Winckler (X. A. 7. pp. 285, 
287).: But Dr Pinches, in a Preface, states that ‘as in the case of the 
Book of Jonah, the critics attack the Book of Daniel, aiming through 
them their shafts at the Churches’ (p. v) ; and the author, at the close, 
referring to Christ’s use of and reliance upon the Book, says that Christ 
is the mysterious Being seen by Daniel, and Daniel’s Fourth Kingdom 
is the Roman power, the ‘little horn’ being the Papacy. Then come 
these words: ‘ Yet in both these points the critics hold entirely different 
views ; i.e. they are wiser than Christ: Christ the Teacher of the 
Gospel pages, Christ the Revealer of the Revelation! Now /¢hat 
Higher Criticism, which, consciously or unconsciously, claims to be 
higher than Christ, comes to us really from beneath. It is the dragon 
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who gives it ‘‘his power and his throne and great authority”.’ I can 
only suppose that a book which sounds this note does not invite 
criticism, and I refer readers to Canon Simpson’s admirable pages upon 
criticism and religion. 

Another difficult book to handle is Sacrifice and Priesthood: Jewish 
and Christian, by the Rev. S. C. Gayford (Methuen). Partly it is an 
interesting contribution to O. T. ideas of sacrifice, an analysis of the 
kinds of sacrifice, and a discussion of the fundamental ideas. Here 
there is much that is infogming and helpful. But partly it is bound up 
with the Sacrifice of Christ and the Epistle to the Hebrews ; it leads on 
to a particular interpretation, which has no natural connexion with the 
older ideas, and it becomes an earnest treatment of the Eucharistic 
Offering with special reference to current controversies. If such a book 
is to be reviewed from a purely critical standpoint, then it may be said 
that in many ways it is exceedingly suggestive and thought-provoking. 
It raises the question, one of methodology, What shall be the truly 
primitive idea of sacrifice? Shall it be that which recurs at great 
creative movements ? that which is most pregnant and most capable of 
inaugurating a new stage? Mr Gayford argues that the Prophets and 
the Law are not really antagonistic (p. 5 sq.); but since it is possible to 
distinguish between the ¢ypfically prophetical and the extreme legal 
tendencies, and equally between the more re/igious and the more 
magical trends of sacrifice, one feels that he has not sufficiently 
separated the evidence. So he takes the Priestly Law as authoritative 
for the Christian age (p. 9), although the Founder of Christianity surely 
comes before us as the ‘ prophet’ denouncing the sterility of contem- 
porary religion (cf. for the O.T., p. 6) and not as the author of the 
‘priestly’ interpretation that we find in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The O. T. prophets purified the old religion, and P shews us the sub- 
sequent adjustment ; we cannot merge into one the prophetical and the 
priestly stages—the individualists and the organizers of a social-religious 
cult. Moore, in his fine article on ‘Sacrifice’ in the Zucy. Biblica— 
referred to by Mr Gayford—points out how the author of the Epistle 
goes far beyond the old ideas (§ 58); and, in fact, the gulf between the 
old and the new is such that Mr Gayford’s interpretation of the Epistle 
must be left to the N.T. scholars. No doubt blood-rites were the 
vehicle for the profoundest ideas of life and death, kinship and unity, 
and they would be more persuasive and effective than purely spiritual 
and ethical teaching; but one cannot resist the conviction that the 
‘ prophetical’ insistence upon the spiritual union of God and the humble 
individual precedes the ‘priestly’ endeavour to safeguard the holiness 
of God, and to furnish concrete rites for the edification of the faithful, 
and that what happened in early Palestine and again at the birth of 
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Christianity will recur at this age. Mr Gayford, following on the lines 
of Robertson Smith, is more concerned to trace a real relationship 
between primitive and advanced ideas of blood-rites and sacrifice ; and 
this is an important principle, the outcome of which it is impossible to 
foresee. Thus, if the idea of divine communion retired into the back- 
ground in Israel (p. 15), do not the licentious rites shew how it could 
be sustained in a grossly realistic manner? And if the blood is the 
life, does not the similar treatment of animal and human blood point 
to an earlier recognition of the sanctity of animal life, reminiscent of 
animal-cults elsewhere, and the preservation of both human and animal 
life in the care of the god? Mr Gayford’s study opens up many impor- 
tant enquiries, and although, as already stated, we must keep his 
interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews apart from his treatment 
of the O.T. evidence, the theory of a constantly repeated sacrifice 
(p. 127 e¢ a/.) is of peculiar interest to the student of religions for its 
affinity to the Brahman theories of sacrifice and the evet-repeated self- 
sacrifice of Prajapati (cf. Lacy. Brit., vol. iv p. 380 @). 

Jacob Hoschander, Ph.D., of the Dropsie College, Philadelphia, in 
The Book of Esther in the Light of History, submits the much-discussed 
book to a fresh examination in the light of external history, and offers 
a new interpretation in support of its historical value. The essence of 
his argument is that Zoroastrianism and Judaism had much in sympathy 
with one another until Artaxerxes II introduced an innovation in the 

-shape of the erection throughout the Persian Empire of images of 
the licentious goddess Anahita. This change offended many Persians, 
and, still more, all the Jews. Perhaps it was a political measure for the 
consolidation of the empire: at all events it meant a crisis in Judaism, 
and led to the persecution of the Jews, and to their subsequent retalia- 
tion. The theory is worked out with considerable ingenuity. The 
tradition of the golden image erected by Nebuchadnezzar is held to be 
based upon the innovation of Artaxerxes II, and the date of the pro- 
posed extermination of the Jews is fixed at 392 B.c. The events are 
worked in with the account of Ezra’s high favour at court—it was when 
Esther enjoyed the royal favour—and whatever be thought of 
Dr Hoschander’s argument, and it suffers from the attempt to prove 
too much, he has the merit of emphasizing two facts: (i) the obvious 
effect of the innovation of Artaxerxes II on the Jews, and (ii) the likeii- 
hood that the tradition of the escape of the Jews in the Book of Esther 
has some historical basis. Here may be added the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Genizah Fragments in Philadelphia by the late B. Halper, Ph.D., also 
of Dropsie College. Like all Halper’s work it is painstaking and sound, 
for he had a good knowledge of Semitics (especially Arabic), and his 

many contributions to Semitic philology and Jewish literature make 
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us deplore all the more his early death. He will perhaps be always best 
known for his admirable anthology of Post-Biblical Hebrew Literature 
(text, translation, notes, and glossary) issued by the Jewish Publication 
Society in 1921. 

Under the title Zhe Heptadic Structure of Scripture (Marshall, 
London), Mr R. McCormack shews how 7 and multiples of 7 prevail 
throughout the Bible and the universe. The number of sentences in 
the Bible may generally be divided into sections of 7 each ; in each 
section the number of words and even of letters is usually a multiple of 
7, and most words, either singly or in combination with others from the 
same root or with similar meaning, occur a multiple of 7 times—and so 
forth. Fishes, reptiles, and aquatic mammals fall into 7 x 2 orders, 
hydrogen and the six inert gases make up 3 X 7 non-metals, there are 
7 X 5 primitive factors of the mind in phrenology. Mr McCormack at 
least illustrates the fascination of numbers and the desire at all costs to 
be heptadic. 

The symbolism of numbers enters also into Mr Maurice H. Farbridge’s 
Biblical and Semitic Symbolism (Kegan Paul). He covers a wide field, 
and surveys tree, plant, and flower symbols, the symbolism of the 
Mesopotamian pantheon, symbolism in burial and mourning customs. 
It is a painstaking compilation, with a store of much curious material 
that is always worth consulting; although, as may be imagined, caution 
is always necessary in works of this kind. ‘There are many hints that 
would repay closer attention, and a more systematic study would 
undoubtedly be welcome. But Mr Farbridge must reconsider his 
etymologies, some of which are terrible enormities. Now that Semitic 
triliteral roots are being reduced to a relatively smaller number of bi- 
literals, each with some fundamental meaning (e. g. pp. 113, 144’, there 
is room for the wildest etymologies, and one fearfully awaits the day 
when we shall have a theory of twenty-two fundamental root-ideas, corre- 
sponding to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. That an attempt along 
these lines was made many years ago will not preclude some fresh 
adventurer. 

It is the same propensity for philological monstrosities which prejudices 
one against Mr L. A. Waddell’s book on Zhe Phoenician Origin of 
Britons, Scots, and Anglo-Saxons (Williams & Norgate). No one can 
object to a temperate endeavour to trace the wanderings of the Phoeni- 
cians—they come as a change after the Egyptian migrations beloved of 
the ‘new’ school of éthnologists—and every one will admire the author’s 
assiduity ; but when we read the sub-title and learn that there are 
Phoenician and Sumerian inscriptions in Britain, it is difficult to follow 
the argument seriously. There is much miscellaneous and interesting 
matter and many observations of importance ; but the author does not 
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prove his case, the main support of which are the offending philological 
sins. That the Sumerian Ga/ Xud means ‘girl’ (slang ‘ gal’), ‘ good’, 
is only one among other astonishing suggestions, and when Van 
(Ararat), Ban (Bantry, &c.), Wan (Wanstead, &c.), Win (Winchester, &c.), 
Fin (Finchley, &c.)}—not to mention other elements—are mingled 
higgledy-piggledy, we feel that all things are possible—though hardly 
expedient. 

The /ournal of the recently founded Palestine Oriental Society 
contains much of interest for students of the O. T. A study of modern 
Palestinian parallels to the Song of Songs by St. H. Stephan (reprinted 
from vol. ii pp. 199-278) comprises fifty-four folk-songs in the native 
dialect with transliteration, translation, and notes, and Mr Stephan 
draws attention to many points of contact with the old Hebrew col- 
lection. Mr Abinoam Yellin, fresh from Cambridge, describes various 
Genizah fragments in the Jerusalem National Library (vol. iii). 
Mr Israel Eitan illustrates the value of Ethiopic for Biblical exegesis 
and lexicography: the ‘ Hippa‘el-Nifal’ conjugation is studied by 
Mr David Yellin. Mr T. Canaan has a valuable survey of the evidence 
for Mohammedan saints and sanctuaries in Palestine (vol. iv 1-84). 
Problems of topography are discussed by F. M. Abel (South Palestine 
after the Mosaic Map of Medaba, iv 107 sqq.) and Prof. Albright. The 
latter, always illuminating, contributes an interesting, though rather 
speculative, article on Egypt and the early history of the Negeb where, 
inter alia, biblical data (e. g. the raid on Shechem, Gen. xxxiv) are pre- 
cariously connected with the details of the Amarna Letters, and Judges 
i 22 sqq. is combined with the Hyksos evacuation of Palestine. 
Father Dhorme, for his part, writes on the Habiru and denies their 
identity with the Hebrews: ‘le mouvement des Habiri est l’insurrection 
de l’indigéne contre I’étranger. L’invasion d’Israél est l’installation de 
Yétranger chez Vindigtne’ (iv 168). One cannot fail to observe how 
external evidence and criticism are combining to force a reconsideration 
of many of the familiar problems. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 
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need for a philosophy of labour—J. A. CampsBELL Brown furrows and 
green fields—C. F. Tuwinc Ruling ideas in America—H. Russett An 
ominous cloud—S. ALEXANDER The artistry of truth—A. Y. CAMPBELL 
The basis of Greek Tragedy—F. A. MacCunn The ‘St Joan’ of 
Charles Péguy—B. H. STREETER Dream symbolism and the mystic 
vision—J. R. Moziry Francis William Newman—Survey and Signed 
Reviews. 


The Expositor, January 1925 (Ninth Series, No. 1: Hodder & 
Stoughton). THE Epitor Current issues—G. W. Wave The ten best 
books on the Apostolic Age—W. Emery Barnes Bible and Kor’an— 
J. P. NatsH The Book of Job and the early Persian period—Literary 
illustrations of the First Epistle to the Corinthians—I. Locan Prophecy 
and sacrifice—Notes and notices—Reviews. 


February 1925 (Ninth Series, No. 2). THE Epiror Current 
issues—C. J. GApp The Nabopolassar Chronicle again—J. P. Natsu 
The Book of Job and the early Persian period—TueE Epitor The ten 
best books on the Parables—A. T. Capoux The feeding of the multitude 
—B. Bake The apocalyptic setting of the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
—Notes and Notices—Reviews. 
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March 1925 (Ninth Series, No. 3). THE Epiror Current issues 
—A. KELLER A theology of crisis—C. J. Capoux The visits of Jesus 
to Jerusalem—A. T. Ropertson Some interesting readings in the 
Washington Codex of the Gospels—Literary illustrations of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians—W. Rosinson Gnosticism and Life—J. M. 
McWi.u14M A criticism of Pessimism—Notes and notices—Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The Princeton Theological Review, January 1925 (Vol. xxiii, No. 1: 
Princeton University Press). G. JOHNSON Some religious implications 
of contemporary philosophy—F. D. Jenkins Modern philosophical 
views of space in relation to omnipresence—G. M. Price Modern 
botany and the theory of organic evolution—J. G. MacHEN The modern 
use of the Bible—O. T. ALLIs A modernistic view of Jeremiah—Notes 
and notices— Reviews. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue de l’ Orient Chrétien, 1924 (Third Series, Vol. iv, Nos. 1, 2: 
82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris). J. Davin Les éclaircissements de saint 
Athanase sur les psaumes, fragments d’une traduction en copte sahidi- 
que—L. Mariks Le commentaire de Diodore de Tarse sur les psaumes : 
examen sommaire et classement provisoire des éléments de la tradi- 
tion manuscrite—R. P. BLAKE Catalogue des manuscrits géorgiens de 
la biblothéque patriarcale grecque & Jérusalem (suite) — Mélanges : 
I N. Aponz Note sur les synaxaires arméniens: II E. PorcHEer Les 
dates du patriarchat d’Isaac—Bibliographie: A. Riicker Die syrische 
Jacobsanaphora nach der Resension des Ja'goK(h) von Edessa (E. 
TISSERANT). 

Revue a’ histoire ecclésiastique, Jan. 1925 (Vol. xxi, No. 1: 40 Rue de 
Namur, Louvain). P. Batirrot Les recours 4 Rome en Orient avant 
le concile de Chalcédoine—P. G. TuHtry Le texte intégral de la 
traduction de Pseudo-Denis par Hilduin (@ suévre)—P. O’SHERIDAN 
Ce qui reste de la plus ancienne Vie de Ruysbroek (a2 suivre)—Notes 
et Mélanges: P. GuiLLoux Saint Augustin savait-il le grec >—P. MaERE 
Omnia cadunt !—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Vol. xliii, No. 2: F. A. Perthes, 
Gotha-Stuttgart). C. Scumipt Studien zu den alten Petrusakten— 
J. Gerrcxen Der Brief an Diognetos—K. Baver Zu Augustins 
Anschauung von Fegfeuer und Teufel—F. Rotu Die geistliche Betrii- 
gerin Anna Laminit von Augsburg—E. Hirscu Osianders Schirmschrift 
zum Niirnberger Reichstage—O. CLEMEN Bugenhagen und Spalatin. 
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